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BITBRATURB. — 


ADIEU. 


BY ALICIA JANE SPARROW. 


Anselmo, waren wir 

Nicht Freunde, che der unsel’ ge 

Zwiespalt die jungen wilden Herzen trennte ? 
ORNER. 











Friend of my heart, adieu ! 
God keep thee in his care! 
Receive this parting sigh ; 
Believe this parting pray’r ; 
And do not quite forget the tew 
Bright hopes we've known. Adieu! adieu! 


Remember vanish’d hours,— 
Let memory softly dwell 
On one who thinks of thee 
With thoughts too deep to tell,— 
On one whose love more steadfast grew 
’Mid clouds and tears! Adieu! adieu! 


Let gentle dreams arise,— 
When thou art far from me— 
Of all the ‘ counsel sweet’ 
That I have shar’d with thee ; 
Think of me still as when we two, 
Mingled sweet thoughts! Adieu! adieu ! 


Think of the heart of love 
That ever sprang to meet 
Thy slightest wish,—and deem’d 
No earthly joy so sweet 
As when on spirit-wings it flew 
To speak with thine! Adieu! adieu! 


Think of the heart of faith 
‘That watch’d with anxious pain 
For tidings of thy health 
O’er the dividing main! 
Think of the loving heart and trne 
That writes with tears—Adieu! adieu! 


Though dark with many a fault 
The self-same heart may be, 
It hath one spot unstain’d :— 
It never erred to thee! 
These are no idle words—nor new— 
Thou knowest their truth! Adieu! adieu! 


pe 





LEOPOLD DE MEYER, AND HIS PERFORMANCE) 
BEFORE THE SULTAN. 

The extraordinary pianoforte playing of Leopold de Meyer excites in | 
Paris no less admiration than it elicited in London, during his brief visit to 
us Jast season. The powertul effect of his style of playing, together with 
some droll incidents which attended his performance at the Seraglio, during 
his sojourn in Constantinople, are thus described by the lively pen of the 
Vicomte de Launay :-— | 

The playing of Leopold de Meyer is like a hurricane of aeageen i He | 
begins by drawing from the instrument the most light, vapoury, aud grace- 
ful tones; then by a sudden transition, he attacks the piano like an enraged | 
Hercules, vigorously grasping the chords till he produces a storm of sound. | 
But he never sacrifices harmony to mere noise. If you be too near the in- 
strument whilst he is playing, he may overpower, but he will not jar your | 
ears; and in this vigorous style he will see for an hour without any ap- 
pearance offatigue. He has a charming collection of Russian and ‘Turkish 
melodies, out of which he has worked the most ingenious and original vari- 
ations and fantasias. 

Meyer was some time at Constantinople, and he had the honour of giving 
aconcert at the Seraglio. It seems to e no very easy matter to get up a 
little music in that superb palace. Meyer was directed to be at tlfe Serag- 
lio, in full dress, at eight o'clock in the morning, though the time appoint 
ed for his performance was three in the afternoon. He waited seven hours 
in a splendid gallery, where he was not allowed to sit down. From time 
to time a slave entered, to announce the movements of the Sultan— His 
Highness has risen !’—all were required to fall prostrate on the ground.— 
‘ His Highness is going to the bath !’—another prostration. ‘His Highness | 
is dressing!’ ‘ His Highness is taking coffee!" At every one of these so- | 
lemn announcements, Meyer and all present were required to throw them- | 
selves on the ground. 

At length the piano-forte was brought in—but without its legs; they had | 
been unscrewed, lest they should injure the floor of the gallery, consisting of | 
a superb mosaic of the rarest wood. The grand piano made its appearance | 
carried on the backs of five Turks, who crept along on all fours. The pia- | 
nist endeavoured to express a fear that he could not play on an instrument 
supported by five Turks instead of four mahogany legs. His hesitation was 
supposed to proceed from the circumstance of the instrument not being quite 
level, and accordingly a cushion was produced, and placed beneath the hands 
and knees of the most diminutive of the five Turks. The position of the in- 
strument being now deemed quite satisfactory. the pianist was once more 
requested to play. He still hesitated ; but as no one present would ever 
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have dreamed that his hesitation was prompted by a feeling of humanity, it 
was necessary to explain this delicacy of European civilization, and the task 
of,explanation oceupied some time. 

After considerable delay and demur, the five slaves who supported the in- 


/ &trument were ordered to withdraw, and the piano-forte was set on its own 


egs, 

The Sultan entered, and after numerous salamalcks, Meyer was ordered 
to play. He requested to have a chair—no chair was allowed—no one could 
be permitted to sit in the presence of his Highness. The pianist signified 
his inability to play without being seated. At length this formidable devia- 
ton from Mussulman etiquette being assented to on the part of the Sultan, 
Meyer was allowed a seat—he played—the Sultan listened and admired. 
His Highness is a connoisseur. He is a pupil of the brother of Donizetti, 


| stunt readiness for action. 


This principle, by the adoption of the legionary formation of the Romans, 
has been sometimes neglected, and with the most pernicious results. Ofti- 
cers commanding these mixed corps, better acquainted with all the mechan- 
ism of their own peculiar arm, naturally preferred it to the other two, and 
made it petals“ the object of their special predilections. As for their 
artillery, it is utterly impossible to provide for its adequate instruction with- 
out multiplying ad infinitum the various establishments, such as polygons, 
schools, batteries of different kinds, on which it depends. In fact, the whole 
corps ofartillery ought, if possible, to beassembled in one garrison, for the pur- 
pose of imparting uniformity to its instruction. The Government might then 
devote larger funds to that special object, as greater numbers would partici- 
pate in its advantages. When at the head of the French artillery, 1 propos 
ed this system, but certain administrative and economical considerations, 
backed by local interests, prevented its adoption. 

But ifin time of peace the different arms should be kept distinct, for the 
purpose of receiving a more perfect and special instruction, in the field they 
should be always combined. It is oondining them with skill and intell- 
gence that the highest results are obtained by a well-timed mutual support 
and concentration of action. The corps which have acted together for sev- 
eral campaigns, under the same General Officer, acquire at once an esprit 
de corps, aud the greatest solidity. Troops are then brought into the high- 
est state of efficiency. Among the Romans the legion was the first example 
of this combination, an organization that powerfully contributed to their suc- 
cess. It was a saying of Vegetius, ‘ That this conception was the inspira- 
tion of the Godhead.’ 

Inthe middle ages, and in the succeeding ones down to our own times, the 
most consummate Generals, not even the Great Frederick, ever dreamt of 
following this example. Its first essay was made in France, at the termina- 
tion of the Seven Years’ War, in the army of Marshal de Broglie ; and this 
officer had the glory of giving the first practical illustration to this profouad 
conception. But it was only at the commencement of the wars of the Re- 
public that this organization was generally adopted,—incoutestably the 
greatest revolution which the art of war has undergone in our times. 

When the infantry was formerly organized in brigades, it was under the 
orders of two or three Generals, one commanding the centre and the two 
others the wings. The cavalry was divided in the same manuer, and posted 
onthe wings. All these General Officers resided at head-quarters, onl com- 
manded the different detachments by turns. Thus, when the Commander- 
in-Chief wished to confide the direction of a particular operation to an ofli- 
cer the most fitted for the purpose, he was obliged to wait until his name 
stood first on the roster, to adjourn the operation accordingly, or to make 
unnecessary detachments, in order to employ those above him. When ade- 
tachment rejoined head-quarters the troops were dislocated, and took up the 
quarters assigued to them by the Geuned Staff. With such a system it may 
be asked how an army of any force could move, form, and engage? Thus 
whole days were sometimes spent in drawing up in battle. The slightest 
movement frequently produced the greatest confasion; and the field-artil- 
lery, which was placed in battery sometiwes the night before the action. re- 
joined its parcs on its termination. 

This absurd and barbarous system was abolished in the early wars of the 
Revolution, and very shortly all the armies of Europe adopted this new or- 
gauization, which imparts to troops at once flexibility of movement and con- 
By this means a General-in-Chief acquired the 
facility of making those combinations which circumstances, or the inspira- 
tious of his own genius, suggested. 

The unit, or basis of organization, that should remain invariable, but the 
strength of which may vary according to circumstances, is the division. It 
is generally composed of two brigades, of two regiments each, and some- 
times of three; of two batteries of artillery, and of seven to eight hundred 
cavalry. It is, moreover, provided with an adequate Commissariat and Me- 
dical Staff, and, in fact, forms asmall army in itself. It may therefore act 
by its own means independently, move, subsist, and engage, or with facility 
take up the position assigned to it on the day of battle 

It was thus that the French army was organized during, and several years 
after, the ever-memorable compaigns ofItaly. At a subsequent period, Na- 
poleon having formed + Corps d’Armée,’ abolished the divisionary organi- 
zation, and applied to the former the principles of the legion. 

But in these corps d’armée the cavalry is too remote,—not sufficiently 
within the reach of the Generals of infantry who engage. Neither in many 
cases is it able to timely take advantage of the confusion in the enemy’s 
ranks. But [shall presently advert to this subject, and dwell on the various 
circumstances which have not ouly authorized, but which still render indis- 
pensable, the formation of corps d’armée. 

Thus in an army the division forms the unit of organization,—the first ele- 
ment, in fact, by which the three arms are closely combined. But this is 
not the ouly condition required in an army. 

Every arm from an accessory, must in its turn become a principal ele 
ment ot action, because circumstances occur in which a certain result is to 
be produced. Thus reserves of cavalry are indispeusable, either for en- 


| countering the enemy’s masses ef the same arm, for dashing at their infantry 


which may be unsupported, carrying their batteries, &c., &c., or for cover- 


| ing their own infantry, which may have been thrown into disorder. 


‘This cavalry should be supported by artillery specially attached to it, and 
which, according to circumstances, will co-operate for the attainment ef the 
object in view. 

{n this case cavalry is the principal arm, and artillery but the secondary. 
But now comes the turn of the latter. During an action the reserves of ar- 
tillery employed in producing a great effect ou a determined point of the 
adverse line, suddenly become the principal arm; while its well-directed 
fire carries death and destruction through the formations of the enemy, the 
infantry move up, and complete the defeat, which the action of the cavalry 
soon renders decisive. 

It will be unnecessary to go into details to point out under what cireum- 
stances artillery may be called upon to act exclusively. What I have al- 
ready advanced will be sufficient to prove that each arm in its turn will be 
both a principal and an accessory ; and that, if the artillery be directed to 
act on an isolated point, the movements of the cavalry and infantry destin- 
ed to support it must be rendered subordinate to it. But whatever may be 
the importance of reserves of cavalry, they ouglit never to exceed, upon a de- 
termined point, a certain force. Independent of the difficulty of subsisting 
a large body of horse, if their strength exceeds a certain limit, the most skil- 
ful officer is incapable of handling them. 1 think, therefore, that six 
thousand is the number of cavalry with which whatever on a field of bat- 
tle may be reasonably undertaken by that arm ouglit to succeed. 

In his last campaigns Napoleon organized corps of cavalry, composed of 
three divisions, of atleast twelve thousand horses. This idea was not enly 





Who is established at Constantinople, and bears the high title of music-mas- | 


} ‘ertothe Sultan. The Grand Turk plays the piano-forte!—after this, what 
: miracles may we not expect! 
—@—__ 
THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 
BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 
Continued from Albion of May 3d. 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE THREE ARMS. 
Troops of different arms should be organized separately, for the purpose 


of acquiring that special instruction, and peculiar spirit, which is the attri- 
bute of each, 


monstrous, but irreducible to practice ona field of battle. It consequently 
| led to cnormous losses, without ever eugagiug the enemy, and the only use 
| of these great corps was to afford an extraordinary spe tacle, calculated 
| solely to dazzle the visual organs. : 

Divisions and reserves, composed of the three arms. should, therefore, 
constitute the basis of the organization of armies. I allude here to small 
armies. In grand armies the elements of order and action must be based on 
a larger scale, by forming corps d’armee, that is to say, by establishing fix- 
ed and intermediate commands between the Generals commanding di- 
visions 

Anarmy of one hundred thousand men, composed of ten or twelve di- 
visions, were it not organized in corps d’armee, would be difficult to handle 
for the great number of fractional parts, acting and manwuvring independ’ 
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ly one of the other, would otherwise lead to much confusion. Hence the 
necessity of divisionary aggregations, in order to simplity the dispositions of 
the General-in-Chief. Thus, two, three, or four corps were assembled to- 
gether; and therefore, an army formed four fractional parts, which were 
moved with facility. The General-in-Chief had accordingly, four corps d’- 
armee, three of which formed his line of battle, and the fourth his reserve. 

In the formation of an army the exercise of command is facilitated by the 
establishment ofa well-graduated scale of responsibility. : ; 

Corps d’armee should, theretore, be organized in harmony with the prin- 
ciples I have laid down, and be composed,— 

Lst.—Of three divisions, in which the three arms are combined. 

2nd.—Of a reserve of cavalry and horse-artillery. 

3rd.—Of a reserve of artillery. 

As the reserves are required to rapidly move on every point, they should 
be constantly prepared for movement ; but as the artillery is frequently 
compelled to take up a position at a great distance, this duty ought excln- 
sively to devolve on the horse-artillery. E 4 

Thus, while the foot artillery, which by it new organization has ac quired 
great facility of movement, is attached to the divisions of infantry, ho rse-ar- 
ullery should be exclusively attached to cavalry and to the reserves: 

This organization is in perfect harmony with the actual constivation of ar- 
mies. It results at once from the nature of the arms employed, and from 
the system of warfare pursued. Again, the fractioual divisions of an army 
are established, in order to facilitate the exercise of command. But these 
commands are of various kinds, and vary in character according to the dif- 
terent degrees of numerical force to which they apply. Thus, with ten 
thousand men a General fights. He ought to be in the middle of his troops, 
and often exposed to the fire of the enemy’s musketry. With thirty thon- 
sand men a General commands. He causes his reserves and troops to 
move, and if he is generally, unless under very extraordinary circumstan- 
ces beyond the range of musketry, he ought to be constantly within that of 
the artillery. 

With eighty or one hundred thousand men a General directs. He forms 
his plans, issues his orders before the battle, and awaits the event in a cen- 
ral position. During the battle he provides for all unforeseen contingencies, 
remedies every accident. Betore the battle he ought to expose himself, 
in order to see with his own eyes, and judge with precision, the state of 
affairs. This duty fulfilled, he issues his orders, and leaves each to perform 
the duty assigned to him. If things turn out well he has nothing more to do. 
Should accidents occur, they must be met by fresh combinations. If, on 
the other hand, the aspect of affairs threatens a catastrophe, then he should 
place himself at the head of the last troops which he moves against the 
enemy. Atsuch a moment his presence gives an impulse, and produces a 
moral effect that doubles their valour. 

Thus it was that Napoleon exercised command. As his operations were 
almost always crowned with success, and the armies he commanded so 
numeroas, he was very rerely exposed to immediate danger. But at Lutzen, 
at u delicate crisis of the battle, and to which the composition of the army, 
formed chiefly of recruits, imparted an additional gravity. he rallied him- 
self the troops in front of Paya, and, under a murderous fire, led them in 
person to the charge. 

From what [ have ad vanced the principles which have presided over the 
creation of military rank will be easily understood. The intention was to 
ewe them in harmony with nature itself, by giving to a chief a well-estab- 

ished social position in relation to his immediate subordinates, and always 
superior even when not on service. 

France is the only country in which, to the great detriment of the ser- 
vice, there exists no intermediate step between the rank of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral and that of Field-Marshal, for the command of acorps d’ armee. The 
rank of Field-Marshal is, in fact, incompatible with any other than that of 
Commander-in-Chiet And fatal experience has shown, that when several 
Marshals were serving in the same army, and under the command of one of 
the same rank, that it invariably led to serious disasters, owing to the jealou- 
sy and insubordination which prevailed among them. It required at once 
an Emperor and a Great Captain to commend au army, portions of which 
were under the orders of Marshals. True it is that corps were sometimes 
under the orders of Lieut.-Generals, to whom was given the temporary 
rank of General-in-Chief And I mustalso observe, that an officer me 2 had 
received such a commission was never afterwards called upon to command 
a division. Nevertheless, the rank was the same. And it is injudicious to 
establish such precedents ; tor, as a well-constituted authority is more indis- 
pensable in the army than anywhere else, from the supreme command 
down to that of a company,—it follows that a chief is naturally substitated 
to him who would exercise the same authority in his abseuce. Hence the 
necessity of establishing seniority as a fundamental principle of command, 
But it is one thing to exercise this prerogative by the accidental casualties of 
war, and another to receive it with the same grade by the will of the 
Sovereign. 

There is in the obligation of obeying an equal, and oftentimes our junior, 
something humiliating to the self-love of our nature. This passion, the 
fruitful cause of so much evil, exercises on the profession of arms an im- 
mense power—it is in fact the life of it. Without it any army is valueless ; 

and one reason why the French are such good soldiers arises from the re- 
markable degree with which they are imbued with this feeling. For the 
same reason, soldiers recruited in the great cities, where self-love is more 
actively developed, although far inferior in physical strength to those recruit- 
ed in the rural districts, are far superier to them in bravery 


ON OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE WARFARE. 
Considerations on Offensive and Defe nsive Wars, and on their peculiar 
Character. 

I here repeat what 1 have already expressed, that all the operations of 
war, whether offensive or defensive, are based upon a calculation of time, 
distance, and celerity. The application of these principles are, however, 
much easier in deteusive than in offensive warfare. 

In the Jatter category, the combinations are on a vaster scale, the chances 
more variable, the elements of calculation more uncertain. It therefore re- 
quires a more compreheusive genius, to be constantly prepared to vary its 
plans, and to devise new combinations. 

Ou the other hand, in defensive warfare, the theatre of operations is more 
circumscribed, the nature of the ground has been previously studied, and 
the various combinations required are fewer in number and more easily pro- 
vided for. In otlensive wartare genius supplies the absence of experience, 
and divines the nature of the country, the theatre of events; the points @’- 
appui, upon which we may sometimes calculate, often prove illusory. In 
defensive warfare operations are carried on on ground previously studied 
and prepared ; there are fixed points of operation, and all may be calculated 
with facility and precision. <A higher order of genius is therefore requisite 
for offensive warlare; while a perfect knowledge of the profession of arms, 
the talent of skilfully selecting the points d@’appui, combined with great fore- 
sight and inefatigable activity, are sufficient for defensive warfare. 

it must nothowever be supposed that this system of warfare is easy of ex- 
ecution, because itis generally resorted to, but when the means at our dis- 
position are inferior to those of the enemy. For in modern warfare, with 
equality of arms, discipline, and experience, numbers are of vast import- 
ance. The difference therefore which exists between two armies in the 
field, depends on the moral composition of the troops; a difference to which 
the rules of the profession afford no means of calculating, and which depend 
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on that sublime part of the art which reposes on the rapid and mysterious 
workings of the human mind. a DD 

Having thus laid down the principles of the movements of armies, it 1s DY 
example that they are to be developed, It is by studying the most memora- 
ble campaigns that instruction is to be derived. _ my instruction must 
be b upon facts. They may be selected both from the history of vic- 
tory and defeat—by judiciously giving to every event that which belonged 
to chance, or to what is called fortane. 

These examples ought iu preferer-* to be drawn from the events of our 
owntimes. First, because they are better understood, every circumstance 
connected with them being well known. Secondly, from the progress that 
has been made in the art of war—always on the advance, what was former- 
ly impracticable is now easy of execution The wars which preceded them, 
and from which much valuable instraction is to be derived, are those of Fred- 
erick the Great. And yet things are so changed, and are now-a-days so dif- 
ferent, that the examples they present are now scarcely applicable. It is in 
a moral point of view that we must consider that great Captain. When we 
behold Frederick beaten at Hochkirch, and after losing 200 guns,jretiring to 
a position on the Spree, ouly two leagues from the field of battle, and show- 
ing an imposing front to the victorious enemy, we in vain seek to solve a 
problem so perfectly incomprehensible at the present day. 

The long wars of our own times, so fruitful in great events, should be 
deeply meditated ; the study of all that occurred, not only in our own ranks 
but to those of the enemy, cannot fail to greatly add to their knowledge. 

The early campaigns of the Revolution, both as regards our own and the 
enemy’s operations, will not stand the test of sound professional criticism. 
In proof of this observation it will only suffice to read the first volume of 
Marshal Govion St. Cyr’s;Memvirs,—a work of the highest interest 

The operations of the Archduke Charles in 1798, while opposing the two 
French armies of the Sambre and Meuse, and of the Rhine, present the first 
example of combined operations, systematically conducted on a vast scale. 
Thus the work of this Prince, in which he lays down —_ and ex- 

lains the operations at that period, and the calculations and motives on which 
ey are based, cannot be too profoundly studied. He applies to the study 

the great principles of war the philosophy of facts. d 

But the most classical campaign—that which presents every variety of ex- 
ample, which exhibits mathematical precision of calculation, the micest con- 
nection of movements, in short, a profound knowledge of men and things— 
is that of the French army in Italy, in 1796 and 1797. It is without parallel 
in the annals of war, for the consummate application of all the great princt- 

les of military science. It may justly be termed classical; with the most 
inconsiderable means of action its results were at once brilliant and im- 
mense. f : 

The war, which scarcely lasted a year, is rich in examples of every kind 
Of the offensive, skilfully and boldly conducted ; and subsequently of the 
defensive, a perfect model of its kind, in which an inferior force constantly 
defeated far superior numbers upon their own field of battle. A war in 
which profound conception and vigorous execution led to an unexampled 
series of victories; an ever-memorable period, which in prodigies surpassed 
all that has ever preceded or followed it ; since, during so long a series of ac- 
tive operations, it was unmarked by a single fault, or by the slightest deyia- 
tion from the true principles of military scieuce. 

On the opening of the campaign, the French army, scarcely 30,000 strong, 
destitute of every thing, was compelled to commence y pe ere it had 
finished its preparations, because the enemy trembled for the safety of Ge- 
noa, and advanced to cover that place. The enemy’s army, which numbered 
50,000 combatants, but composed it is true of troops of two ditferent nations, 
wasattacked. The Austrians beaten.and pursued, were held in check by a 
single division. The French army then threw itself upon the Piedmontese ; 
—a series of rapid aud complete successes so demoralized the allies, that the 

King of Sardinia made peace. : 

By a rapid march the French army surprised the passage of the Po, which, 
from the want of adequate means, it was in no condition to have forced. 
An action fought with singular determination carried it beyond the Adda, 
and Milan opened its gates. Shortly afterwards a serious insurrection broke 
out, which was s eedily suppressed. The army, after having scarcely re- 
laxed its march for a single moment, forced the passage of the Mincio, ar- 
rived upon the Adige,and took up a defensive position to cover the conquests 
it had made in less than fifty days. The enemy formed successive armies, 
which attacked us without success. Mautua tell. We march upon Vienna, 
and peace was concluded ! 

Nothing, I am of opinion, would conduce more to the instruction of those 
officers who devote themselves to the study of grand operations and military 
conceptions of the highest order, than a well-written history of this memora- 
ble campaign, accompanied by all the details and documents requisite for 
its full illustration. Commentaries should be added, explanatory of the 
movements and their results. The campaign of 1805—so brilliant, so skil- 
fully conducted, and so remarkable by its results, favoured it is trae by the 
immense and almost incredible faults of our ad versaries—that of 1806 which 
completed it—and lastly that of 1809, might be made the subject ofa spe- 
cial study, and of the most instructive commentaries, for that great period 
of the military career of Napoleon cannot be too greatly admired. 

But the Spanish war, and those which succeeded it, ought to be passed 
over in silence If adverted to, it should be solely for the purpose of sig- 
nalizing its faults, and of demonstrating, that the day on which Napoleon vi- 
olated the true principle of war, he was abandoned by Fortune! From that 

»eriod of fatal memory, with the exception of Lutzen and Bautzen, we no 
onger recognize 2 y mine in any of his campaigns. 

At a later period he awoke from his long slumber. In 1814 the great 
Captain was “ himself again.” Bat — alone fought for him; the army 
no longer existed—we were scarcely one to ten! At no period did the 
forces which Napoleon cotld dispose of on the Seine and the Marne, ever 
exceed 30,000 men, the wrecks of different corps. My own corps, which 
alone had all the glory of the fields of Champ Aubert, Vauchamp, Montmi- 











rail, &¢., scarcely amounted to 4000 men, the skeletons of sixty-two differ- 
ent battalions. At Paris, supported by the Duke of ‘Treviso, our united | 
forces only numbered 14,000 men. The enemy had 53,009 in action, and 
13,000 hors de combat. * Cétait le chant du cygne.” 
“Lo! on Meander’s bank, when sure te die, 
The graceful Swan sings its own Elegy.” 
Ovin’s Epistles. 
—— en 


PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF CELEBRAT ED 
STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 


BARON BULOW—PRUSSIA—AND SKETCHES OF COLLEAGUES 
IN THE GREAT CONFERENCES OF 1831 AND 1840. 
A modern limner may fail to catch the secret charm, the magic touch of 
genius. and the speaking truth of his piciorial predecessors, in those ages 
when princes disputed for their first visit—when an emperor would take np 
the brush that had escaped their hands, and kings would watch their part- 
ing breath; but they should at least possess somewhat of the warmth of 
their colouring—and all else wanting—they should endeavour to place them 
amidst those objects and in that medium in which their subjects en, The 
stern democrat who had doomed his king to death, inscribed on his mountain 
retreat in a foreign land, * Omne solum forti patria ;’ but in portraits, with 
the pen as well as with the brush, mach of that which constitutes the iden- 
tity of a man depends not less on habitual accessories (than the tree does on 
its native sky, and on the soil which feeds its roots. Of all men, great diplo- 
matists and statesmen, whose deeds are worked out in the closet—whose in- 
ternal doings are all secret-—whose external life is but the set conventional 
part of a higher species of actor—require the greatest study of the circum- 
ambient circumstances to attain a true insight into their moralbeing. That 
remarkable diplomatist, Baron Bulow, fifteen years one of the brightest di- 
lopmatists resident at our court, and now the all-trusted foreign minister of 
his sovereign, is a striking instance of a man whose powers have been elici- 
ted, moulded, and fashioned by the fate of his country, in whose moral and 
political phases he has moved as an important agent for more than thirty 
years of trial. We must, therefore, here and there, throw a passing glance 
at his native land, and at his great colleagues in diplomacy. 
It would be more than a twice-told tale, even with us, to rehearse the 


modern history of Prussia—with its first king, whom circumstances made ; | 
or with its second sovereign who—author, poet, legislator, and conqueror— | 
With the third in succession began a new course | 
From amidst the confident enjoyment of his father’s conquests, | 


made or mastered them. 
of events. 
fate snatched and dashed him down to the lowest depths of ruin. 


ee “he Napoleon 
et his iron heel upon his kingly crown, 


Kt de ses pieds on voit encore la poussiere 
Empreint au Bandeau des Rois ! 
He desecrated his domestic home, he insulted and persecuted the royal con- 
sort of the Prussian sovereign, and hurried her to an uutimely grave. Neth- 
ing could escape himu—he crushed even the poorest of the Pi us sian peasal- 
try.” He maltreated the noblestof the faithtul subjects of Pr . 
* Such was the oppression exercised, that the Prussian government could 
no longer contain the German people, big with indignation. It is bevond a 
doubt that M. de Hardenberg was informed of the proceedings of several se- 
cret, radical societies, and hardly less certain that he permitted their devel- 
opement, in the idea of forming from, them a vast instrumeut against the op- 
pression of the French. The only subject of surprise is that the wanto 


issia to such a 


degree that even the highest-minded aud the best-hearted could not forget 
r- many years ufterwards—even in his exile and adversity, and after his 
eath. 

On this, by-the-by, there was an amusing instance in the old Prince Hatz- 
feldt,t whose unpaired limb bespoke the warrior, and whose unaffected cour- 
tesy and frank kindness showed the true nobleman. When the trumpets had 
ceased to blow, and bullets to whistle, he became ambassador of his sove- 
reign at Vienna, where he studied gastronomy so practically, that it was on- 
ly lie having lost one of his feet which saved him from having the gout in 
both at a time. When he heard of Napoleon’s death, he exclaimed that, now 
the devil had got hold of the rascal, he must invent for him some new and 
dreadful torment Daute had not dreampt of. ‘I wish, for example,’ added he, 
‘thathe were condemned to digest all that I could eat.’ 

But we are incorrigibly episodical—and to return to our subject. The 
generals of Bonaparte drove the entire population with the whip; the uni- 
versities were closed. Soheavy were the contributions levied, that the 
peasant was forced to part with his last crown, his oxen, and his plough, aud 
the fruit of his hard labours. ‘The grinding tyranny of the conqueror pres- 
sing on all classes, roused inthe Prussians the most dangerous of all senti- 
ments—the courage of despair. Amongst the heterogeneous elements of 
the nation, common oppression awakened common sympnthy. A national 
feeling arose, which the war-songs of the poets sang, and gave rise to that 
influence of national spirit and of poets, which rules the fate of Prussia at 
the present day. Napoleon, * whose appetite grew by what it fed upon,’ 
forgot the homely but excellent proverb of old France, ‘ qui trop embasse 
mal etreint,’ and whulst he had overstretched his hold, the Prussian armies, 
corps by corps, rose upon him, aud at last the King of Prussia summoned 
the whole maie population to arms—from the plough and from industry— 
from the arts and from letters; saying, as Virginius did to his daughter, in the 
dread hour of trial,‘ roc te solum quo possum in modo, in libertatem vin- 
dico !* 

The war of independence, at the beginning of the campaign of 1813, sum- 
moned Henry de Bulow from his studies at the university of Heidelberg.— 
He was then twenty-two years of age, being born, in 1791, at Schwerin, in 
Mecklenburgh, of a noble family, which needs no other illustration but that 
which it has had, in our days, in the field and im the cabinet. The future 
statesman soon rose toa lieutenant’s commission in the corps raised iu the 
provinces of the Lower Elbe, under General Walmoden. With a stature 
above the middle height, with a well-set figure, of a joyous temper and fer- 
tile flow of joke and repartee, the young soldier soon became a favourite 
with his comrades in arms. His superiors found, however, more than espié- 
glerveinjhis keen, mobile eye, and as it is a natural gift of the shrewd baron to 
detect character, and find how men are best pleased, and favour most read- 
ily won, he was soon removed trom regimental service, and became aide-de- 
camp to his countryman, General de Doruasberg; subsequently, another 
leader, still better known, Czernitscheff, for his name still stands the high- 
est in the Russian army lists —although a foreigner, was too happy to se- 
cure his services in the same capacity. We have often heard an old com- 
rade of his in those eventful times say, that even then the embryo diplomat- 
ist was wide awake. He would, according to occasion, be first or last in 
the march—fly hither and thither as duty required during the day and at 
night he would sleep on horseback, always keeping one eye open—and that 
eye has bewitched Fortune. At break of day he was the first afield, carol- 
ling a song, and letting fly a joke with the morning gun; and anon he would 
be in the tent of his commander, active to serve, and all alive tu please him. 
Determined to carve his road to fortune, he was often engaged in the most 
daring coups-de-main and forlorn hopes—and when returned to his 
general’s tent, he was not less ready with his pen than he had been 
with his sword. 

The peace of 1814 seemed to indicate that the quill of the hnmblest bird 
would henceforward be a more powerful weapon in werking out the des 
tinies of nations and the fortunes of individuals, than a sword of Damascus, 
and our young officer returned once more to his studies at Heidelberg— 
where he zealously sought the real secret of the alchemy of this age as he 
burnt the midnight oil. But Napoleon’s return, which shamed the caution 
of so many wise heads, aud disturbed so many countident plans, soon over- 
turned the lamp and spilt the oil of study, and the young De Bulow once 
more bestrode his charger before the old euemy, to whose bullets the study 
and the alc hemy of our age no longer, as of yore, teach you how to become 
invisible—not even by raising a fog, as Friar Bungey did at Towton for his 
doating master, Edward IV., to win the battle. 

It was no ordinary mission, that of the innumerable host of the combined 
armies. They represented vations fiercely startled up to action and to dan- 
ger once more—when they had just tasted repose after years of sanguinary 
warfare and of foreign oppression, the cup of joy was dashed from their lips. 
The errand of these armies was one of definitive retribution. The settle- 
ment of Europe was to be established oncqmore irrevocably on foundations 
secured by every resource of statesmanship. ‘This army, therefore, present- 
ed a new feature ; with it often marched the Pozzo di Borgos, the Nessel- 
rodes, the Hardenbergs, the Metternichs, and their choicest disciples—they 
preluded their conferences by battle—diplomacy spoke by the cannon’s 
mouth. The hawk-eyed aides-de-camp of diplomacy often figured at the 
vanguard, or ata reconnoissance, with those of the generals in command.— 
Here first did Baron Bulow meet with many of the greatest of his future 
colleagues; suchas the young Prince Esterhazy, destined at twenty-seven 
years of age to represent at the court of the greatest constitutional sovereign 
the power of a mighty and absolute emperor and king. Travel, in such 
guise and in such company, with such an army, through sach countries, 
amidst crumbling thrones and with such great events—and with an eye to 
a future, pregnant with such moral revolations—was the best school to form 
an exalted mind. Arrived at Paris, Baron Bulow was presented to the great 
minister of Prussia, Prince Hardenberg. The latter saw the character of the 
man ata glance, and immediately attached him to the embassy of Baron 
Humboldt. This nobleman, afterwards minister of state, was commission- 
ed to join with the representatives of the other empires and kingdoms in- 
terested in the organization of the internal government of Germany. It was 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, now the seat of the great council of the German 
confederation, that was established the meeting of imperial and royal repre- 
sentatives, charged with the difficult task of forming a new system of goy- 
ernment from the disjecta membra of the old German empire—then shaking 
off its ruler, indemnified by territories so unbounded, that more than one 
republic and kingdom of Eld forms now but a province of the present im- 
perial dominions. 

Baron Humboldt was a chief worthy of being served by such a subaltern. 
Independent of bis diplomatic and statesmanlike qualities, his knowledge 
was encyclopedical—and in languages he was so gifted in days when he had 
not gained so high a political repute, that he was nicknamed by his compan- 
ions ‘Le Polyglotte ambulant ; and in the more serious estimation of after 
years, he was recegnised as one of the most distinguished philologists of his 
day. There was but one circumstance which overshadowed or eclipsed 
him—this was his being the brother of one so exalted in talent, that no title 
can be coupled with his name—the whole civilized world speaks of ‘the 
Humboldt’ of modern times, as they do of the Pliny and the Cicero of form- 
erdays. Under the tuition of the elder Baron Humboldt, M. de Bulow 
not only learned to read deeper in the great book of life, but to co-ordinate 
his past lectures in this uvparalleled vulume, and draw new conclusions 
from the characters in which it was written. This book when learned by 
heart by aman of steady sang froid and natural acumen, gives hima pow- 
er approaching to intuition into the secret thoughts ofall that surround him. 
But, at the school at which he was then placed, our young statesman also 
learned those secrets in which so many modern diplomatists, aping a majes 
ty of power never to be really attained, and dreaming of coups d’etat rarer 
than comets, are strangely and deplorably deficient. We allude to the mor- 
al influence on society and on nations produced by the writings and discov- 
eries of the age—and likewise to those interests of commerce, which it 
should be oue of the chief duties of diplomacy to promote aud protect.— 
Knowledge, we repeat, strangely neglected by the majority of the very sly 
and supercilious gentlemen who flaunt in the courts of Europe with their 
acumenof M. de Saint-Marsan and M. Maret—Napoleon’s negotiators— 
should have blinded them to the certainty that at the least reverse of the 





grande armée, all these alliances would be shaken off as yokes too heavy 
and troublesome to bear. To what a pitch of degradation had the house of 
Frederick the Great fallen! Prussia ou her knees had implored the alliance 
of the family of Bonaparte, and M. de Hardenberg’s negotiations had been 
met with a cold refusal. Was it likely that this could be forgotten? Here, 
a young queen, dead of griefand humiliation, insulted in the public journlas, 
dishonoured in the pamphlets circulated; there, an oppressed people, pre- 
paring itself for a day of independence—and, added to the insolence of the 
} conqueror, the brutal harshness of his generais and tax-gatherers. Was it 
| likely or possible that Prussia should be so submissive to a system like this. 
| as to forego the hopes of liberty offered by the rising of the rest of Europe 
j and might it not be foreseen that the burning 
| forerunner of other conflagrations elsewhere ? 


’ 


of Moscow would be only tue 


t This was the nobleman who came as ambassador extraordinary to the 
coronation of George LV. At the coronation banquet in Westminster Hall 
he managed to create more sensation than even Nicholas Esterhazy,. with the 
10,0002. worth ot diamondsin ‘1s cap. lie in ucle d the retreat ot the M ire 
chioness of C——, and of the Countess of J——, jpn a sanennthdey slanted me 
unprecedented, and so ludicrous, that the new-made king was convt Ised out 
of propriety. Never did the Goddess of Necessity ala seatemendie onl 
ated and ludicrous a tric. ' aa 
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ribbons, their badges, and their crosses—small men, although their padded 
coats, as deceptive as themselves, are overlaid with embroidery from the 
tails to the cuffs. These studies have given a liberal turn to Baron Bulow’s 
politics, and prepared him to figure in the new moral and commercial phasis 
of his country. ‘To this appointment, under the statesmanlike brother of 
the great Alexander Humboldt, he has likewise owed the greatest comfort 
in his trials, and the daily reward in all his arduous official labours. He 
married the daughter of this.minister, a lady of prepossessing person and 
manners, who unites to the better arts of society a sterling judgment and a 
ruling predilection for the joys of domestic life ; thus constantly offering to 
the diplomatist a wholesoine contrast of sterling happiness in the innermost 
home, to counteract the dazzling glare of courts, and the distracting thoughts 
of over-vaulting ambition. 

In 1817, Mde Bulow was sent for the first time to England where he 
was destined to achieve such surpassing successses, and register his name 
on treaties the most important that ever settled the fate of nations—bring. 
ing peace at the eve of general war, and nes the political map of the 
Wark by broad lines of demarkation traced by the combined hands of jr. 
resistible power. Thus were two kingdoms created, and an empire, when 
crumbling to ruin, obtained a new lease of existence. After serving as sec. 
retary of legation in London, and after filling, in the absence of the pleni- 
potentiary, the responsible office of charge-d ‘affaires, M. de Bulow was re. 
called, in 1821, to Berlin, there to fulfil the duty of ‘conseillier intime,’ in 
the ministry of foreign affairs, and to take part in the commercial transac- 
tions of those days, and in the preparations of the elements of the great 
union of the German customs—a duty in which the very casual diplomatic 
lore he had acquired admirably served his purpose. 

The moral, like the physical world, is governed by action and reaction— 
the political current, like a river rushing from its mountain springs, first 
strikes against one bank and next recoils to the other, until its course grows 
capricious and serpentine, and the straight line is never observed—the wa- 
ters threaten and promise shores they never reach. The aristocratic and 
religious principle had triumphed in the Holy Alliance on the desert—the 
tabula rasa of principle—which the great French revolution had left after 
its devastation. The counteractiag principle of liberty te which, in the 
hour of need, even the sovereigns of the north had appealed with too head. 
long a confidence,* now began to work and agitate secretly or openly all 
Europe. Christian Greece, shaking off the iron thraldom of the Mussel. 
mans, awakened the sympathies of all those that revered their reiigion or 
their antique glories. But, as the revolt of the United States against the 
mother country paved the way to the revolution of France; so did the in- 
terest in the war of independence in Greece give rise to the most danger- 
ous effervescence of the nations against their rulers in Europe. Italy, hard- 
ly secured under the Austrian rule, Poland so unwisely gratified with a 
constitutional government, although only divided by a river from the do- 
minions of an autocratic sovereignt that governed it—these countries were 
the first to feel the dangerous contagion of impossible liberty. It was at 
this epoch, in 1827, that Baron de Bulow was sent to England to support 
the part Prussia had to play at the approach of the lowering storm. J’er- 
haps it was then he displayed the hlihont gift of a diplomatist—the power 
of prophesyinug the future from a glance at the horizon—or as the aruspices 
of old did trom the entrails of the victims. Whilst up to the last moment 
the blindest confidence was placed in the honest but short-witted Price 
Polign re, 

(Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat, ) 

by the representatives of the foreigu powers—even unto their secret meet- 
ing at the palace of the greatest statesman of Europe on the Rhine—even 
unto the eve of the three days of Paris, M. de Bulow openly announced 
the dread result. At that time, we remember, it occasioned surprise, ex- 
pressed with superciliousness and indignation—and a dislike on the part ot 
a few great worthies, which did not die with the accomplishment of his va- 
ticination ou events in which they had been so strangely mistaken. The 
Freuch revolution of 1830 came like a clap of thunder, and its report shook 
Europe to its base. The court of St. James’s, the nearest to France, and 
being, besides, that of the nation by whose power the devastating tide of 
the former revolution had been rolled back, and by whose subsidies the 
most deeply interested nations of Germany had been roused to fight at last 
their own battles—the capital of England of course became the head-quar- 
ters of the council of those represeutatives of the great powers who were 
to bolster up the tottering fabric, and restore the balance of Europe, whose 
oscillations still showed how violently it had trembled at the unforeseen 
blow. 

To judge of the part Baron de Bulow had to perform, we must glance at 
his compeers in the conterence—which so ardnously dragged on its labours 
for many years, that superficial observers might have thought that the art of 
diplomacy was what Voltaire had defined French medicine to be, ‘/’art 
d’amuser le malade, pendant que le temps le guerit.’ But the afiair at issue 
was one of the most knotty questions that ever presented itself to the solu- 
tion of diplomacy. The country, which for centuries had been the debate- 





able Jand, the field of battle of Europe, was to be wrested on the one hand 
from a legitimate sovereign, on whom the united powers of Europe had be- 
stowed it, and on the other to be saved from the grasp of a nation who coy- 
eted it, and in sympathy and imitation of whose revolution it had shaken 
off the yoke. Of this land, the most habitually restless and revolutionary 
in ‘modern history, was to be formed a kingdom, to be placed under the 
sway of some foreign prince, with genius to curb its humours, and with 
qualities and position that should inspire no jealousy. On this question Tal- 
leyrand, Wessenberg, Pozzo di Borgo, Esterhazy, Matuschewitz, and oth- 
ers, were successively united in council with the Prussian minister ; Baron 
Bulow was the only diplomatist who acted unassisted, and remained from 
first to last. His were the opinions that ultimately prevailed amongst this 
remarkable circle of diplomatists, which we must cursorily pass in review. 

Talleyraud is the statesman who has been most couse spoken of and 
most universally celebrated, and is the least known. His talent consisted 
in serving his own interests ; at heart, he knew neither king nor fatherland. 
Few statesmen have owed more to borrowed aid from other men, or to the 
fortuitous play of circumstance and good fortune. Few men have more 
ubly cheated the world into a belief of his surpassing powers by superfi- 
cial talents, by tricks now obsolete,} by don mots, and by the arts of society 
It is related that an ambassador of the town of Abdera, after having spoken* 
lengthily to Agis, King of Sparta, askedhim, ‘ Well, sire, what answer shall 
I give to our citizens !’ ‘ That I let you speak all that you pleased, and as 
much as you pleased, without saying a word.’ This was truly a speaking 
silence; and it was in the practice of this system that Talleyrand excelled 


* The Prussian minister, the celebrated Count Hardenberg, in the dark 
encouragement of the designs of the secret societies, signed and revised the 
edicts of Breslau of the 3d and 9th of February, 1813, which give a milita- 
ry organisation to the T'ugendbund. These edicts breathe the most fervent 
eager and call all the children of Germany to resistance. They must 
ve read, in order to comprehend the excited ‘state of the public mind at 
that moment. All the young men, from seventeen to twenty-four years of 
age, were called upon to take arms as volunteers ; a peculiar costume was 
assigned to them—the little student's cap, the short surtout fastened by a 
leathern belt—such a costume as was worn by Stein and Schill. None 
might marry, unless they had first taken service for the appointed time; 
none might take any place in the public offices, before he had paid his debt 
to his conntry—wit 10ut that there was no hope for either love or ambition. 
These edicts were signed by tlie Prince of Hardenberg, who thus placed 
himself at the head of public opinion in Prussia In one of them were these 
words : 

_‘ The dangers which now menace the State require a speedy augmenta- 
tion of our troops, whilst the state of our finances allows no inc rease of ex- 
eye The love of country and attachment to the sovereign, which 
ave always distinguished the subjects of the Prussian monarchy, and 
which show themselves strongest in times of danger, now only require, in 
order to be directed to a determined object, a favourable oceasion for our 
brave youth to display that courage which calls them to the ranks of the an- 
cient defenders of their country, to fulfil by their sides the noblest of their 
duties towards the State. It is with this view that his majesty has deigned 
to order the formation of a detachment of chasseurs, intended to be ennex- 
ed to the battalion of infantry and regiments of cavalry of which the army 
is composed, in order that those classes of the inhabitants of the country. 
whom the laws do not include, and who are, nevertheless, rich enough to 
clothe and equip themselves at their own expense, and to serve the State 
in a manner compatible with their civil position, may be enlisted in military 
service ; and alsoin order that young men of education may have the op- 
portunity of distinguishing themselves and of becoming one day clever oth- 
cers or sub-officers.’ * 





The Germans called the defeat of the French at Leipsic, ‘ The Victory 
of the Nations.’ At that time, in Prussia, the secret societies 








s dreamt of an 


| order of things so strangely liberal, that, if the road had been left open ter 
j all the patriotic reveries, Prussia would soon have become nothing more 
than a re public under a king—‘ a (te du Roi, a queue de Peuple.’ i“ 
| The amiable and romantic Emperor Alexander had been warned by 
Nosseworte and Pozzo di Borgo of his injudicious government in J’oland, 
| Which they told lim would only lead to bloodshed aud to a proport: 
| tyranny alterwat Is. Mlexande r der ply repented ; aud a letter to | ) 
di) Borgo 1s still extant, where he exclaims, ‘ How right you were in ‘' 
prophesy ! ca" ; : 
t+ Talleyrand was the most barefaced teller of untruths ever met. witl 


—ord Malmeshu ry’s Memoirs, vol iii., p 71. 
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jn conferences with hiscolleagues. He sat silent asa judge at the meetings 
of the conference in the well-known fuuking-room of diplomacy in Downing 
street, where all the great envoys of Europe have successively fretted their 
hours, and caught the endemical catarrh that adheres to the cold, distnal 
abode. ‘Talleyrand’s expression of opinion consisted in some ambiguous 
prases delivered in his sepulchral voice—oracles which pleased all his col- 
Eogees, because each explained his text according to Fie fancy, and then 
quoted his authority. Amour Fa is one of the great stumbling-blocks of 
litical characters. M. de Talleyrand was not even embarr by re- 
serves of self-respect. At his first grand dinner in London, he related that, 
on that same day, he returned, some forty years since, in a Danish ship from 
America—that, wishing to commemorate one of his republican triumphs, he 
had paid the captain of the vessel to fire a salute from two carronades that 
happened to be abroad. The vessel was in consequence visited by the arm- 
ed boats of all the cruisers in the Baltic; the commanding officer, when he 
came abroad, Talleyrand said, always fixed his suspicion on him, and, added 
he, with achuckle, ‘I was eleven times stripped to the skin to ascertain 
whether [ had secret papers about me.’ There were twenty-two astonish- 
ed witnesses to this anecdote, and we could bring forward numberless other 
instances as positive of Talleyrand’s callousness, which, however unenviable, 
was of so much avail to his political fortune. In other respects, Talleyrand’s 

neyer-failing recipe for success was very simple. 

' Rem, facias rem 
Si possis recte ; si non, quaocunque modo rem. 

Wessenberg was an old and tried soldier of diplomacy, full of vivacity, 
bonhomie, and activity. He had read and seen every thing, and knew every 
man that had figured the least in society in every capital of Europe. Once 
he had nearly reached in Austria the pinnacle of political power, but, at the 
very moment of fruition, a more dexterous wrestler in the struggle of ambi- 
tion (Prince Metternich) had tripped up his heels ; and becoming irrevoca- 
bly his superior in rank, sent hin to this conference, reckoning upon his 


destruction—nor was his calculation disappointed. Wesseuberg, a man of 


learning and a philanthropic cosmopolite, sided with one of his colleagues in 
his liberal views, and after the conference, the exertions of which tried to the 
utmost his mental and physical powers, he was cashiered. This bright star 
of diplomacy suddenly disappeared totally from the political firmament, and 
all that has been bests of him since is, that a traveller recognised him in 
sume country retreat near Friburg, forgetting, as he was forgotten, by the 
busy world ; but ever the same lively, laughing philosopher—saying like the 
poet, 

La Fama, ch’ invaghisce a un dolce suono 

Voi superbi mortali, e par di bella, 

E un eco, un sogno, anzi del sogno un ombra, 

Ch’ad ogni vento si dilegua e sgombra. 

To be continued. 


-—>——_—_ 
THE LEFT-HAND GLOVE, 


OR, CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

On the summit of a hill near Muhlbach, a small town of Rhenish Prussia, 
there is a chapel dedicated to St. Joseph. Being a place of pilgrimage, 
this chapel is on festival days visited by many of the inhabitants of the sur 
rounding country; but on other days of the year it seldom happens that the 
sound ot a human footstep disturbs the sacred solitude. 

Very early on the morning of the 19th July, 1818, a peasant proceeding 
to work, was wending his way along a narrow path at the foot of the hill. 
His dog was running betore him. Suddenly the animal stopped short, and 
in another moment darted off rapidly in the direction of the chapel. The 
dog soon returned to his master, howling piteously, and betraying unequiv- 
ocal signs of terror. The peasant quickened his pace, aud turned directly 
into the path leading to the chapel. On coming within sight of the portal 
of the little edifice, he was horror struck to behold, stretched on the steps, 
the lifeless body of a young man. 

The terrified peasant hurried to the neighbouring village with tidings of 
what he had seen. ‘The news spread with the swiftness of lightning, and 
in a very short space of time the magistrate of the district, accompanied by 
the village doctor and schoolmaster, and followed by a crowd of country 
people, were ascending the hill in the direction of the chapel. 

The body was found on the spot and in the position described by the 
peasant. It was the corpse of avery handsome young man ; part of the cioth- 
ing, viz., the coat and waistcoat had been taken off, and beneath the shirt 
there was found a piece of cloth of a bright red colour, apparently the frag- 
ment of a shawl. The piece of cloth was laid in several folds over the re- 
gionof the heart. It was fastened by a band of fine lawn or cambric 
which was rolled round the body, and the whole was tirmly fixed by a mass 
of congealed blood On the careful removal of these bandages, there was 
discovered a deep wound, which had divided the carotid artery. The de- 
ceased were light-coloured pantaloons, boots with spurs, aud on one of his 
fingers was a massive gold signet-ring. The ground round the spot where 
the body lay exhibited no trace of any struggle ; but prints of footsteps, par- 
ually obliterated, were perceptible. “These marks were traced to a neigh- 
bouring wood, aud in the direction of an eminence which towered above 
the trees, and whose summit was crowned by the ruins of the old castle of 
Utteuberg—a place which the neighbouring country people believed was 
haunted. 

Whilst the doctor and others were engaged in examining the body, some 
of the rustic crowd mustered courage to trace the fvot-prints, which appa- 

ently led to the ruined castle—their superstitious fears bees doubtless |ul- 


led by the conviction that ghosts are not prone to wander in the bright sun- | 


shine of aJuly morning. One of the party was soun seen running back to 
the chapel in breathless haste, announcing that the scene of the crime was 
discovered. ‘The magistrate proceeded to the ruins of the castle, and what 
he saw left no room to doubt that the murder had actually been committed 
there. The floor of the spacious area (once the banqueting hall of the cas- 
tle) was stained with blood. The walls, the table, and the seats, also pre- 
sented similar stains. On the table were the remains of a repast which had 
evidently been partaken of at no very distant date, for there were fragments 
of bread and fruit, and a broken ‘bottle in which some wine stili re- 
mained. 

_ Ou further examination, deep prints of footsteps were perceived leading 
from the ruins of Ottenberg to the high road of Beking, in a direction quite 
opposite to that of the chapel. A little further on ia the same track, was 
found a piece of red cloth; and on comparison it was ascertained to belong 
to the same shawl, a fragment of which had been used to stanch the wound 
of the victim. At the foot of a tree lay a lady’s glove, nearly new, but 
stained with blood. Nothing more was discovered, and in the evening the 
body was interred in the village churchyard, after being throughout the 
day exposed to the public gaze. 3 4 

On the following day, an innkeeper presented himself to the magistrate 
of the district. He had recognised in the murdered man a traveller who 
slept in his house on the night of the 15th of July, aud who left early on the 
following morning. He knew neither the name nor the condition of the 
stranger; nor had he heard from whence he came, or whither he was going. 
The innkeeper observed that he had a gold watch and chain, a red morocco 
pocket-book, aad a green silk purse ; moreover, that he wore two rings, one 
of which he had recognised on the dead body. “ 

An active inguiry was set.on foot; but no circumstance of importance 
was brought to light, uutil about six weeks afterwards. The police then 
ascertained that a gentleman named Von Bergfeldt, who had been residing 
for some time at Coblentz, had suddenly disappeared He came trom Frank- 
lort, and to all appearance possessed pleuty of money. He had made seve- 
ral excursions to various parts of the adjacent country, and his journeys had 
extended as fur as the mountains of the Vosges. An old soldier, who had 

een his servant for a number of years, and also the proprietor of a house 
which he had hired, came to Mullbach ; both had a perfect recollection of 
the watch and the two rings remarked by the innkeeper; the servant 
positively affirmed that the boots found on the dead body belonged to 
his master, 

Several months elapsed, and public interest, which had been powerfully 
excited by this mysterious event, was gradually subsiding, when a gentle- 
man of rank, travelling to the waters of Podewil, happened to pass through 
Muhlbach. Hearing of the murder, he was struck by the name of the vic- 
hae, persteldt being the name of one of the most ancient and noble fami- 
sy in Silesia He knew their armorial bearings, and he expressed a wish 

0 see the signet-ring which had been fonnd upon the body. The engrav- 
ed coat-of-arms was identified with that of the Silesian Bergfeldts: viz., 
quarterly Sable aud Azure, on a Chief Or, a Serpent between Two Bees. 
an a fe urator of Muhlbach lost no time in addressing a letter to 
ts en a | epee An answer was speedily retnrned enclosing a 
aa r signed Ferdinand von Bergfeldt, the writer of which described him- 
ed that his elder brother h: 
a tour in various 
lige 


had, about two years previously, lett home to make 
various parts of Kurope, aud that the family had received no intel- 
nce of him for a very considerable time. ; 


Every circuinstance,’ pursued the writer of the letter, ‘leads to the 


sup itl P * victi 4 ; 
““pposition, that the victim of the recent murder is no other than my un- 


fortunate brother. 


his ane, beet Our fainily has the greatest interest in elucidating 
be ystery, inasmuch as our patrimonial estates are entailed on heirs 
ale 


co My brother was married, but he had separated from his wife, by 
i 10mm he had a daughter, who died in infancy. 
or Muhlbach.’ ° 
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I shal! set out forthwith | morial of Madame Weltheim. 
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| how the glove came > sse 

fas being the second son of the ol © into her possession. 
8 being the second son of the old Baron Franz von Bergfeldt. He stat. 


Che Albion. 


Ferdinand von Bergfeldt arrived at Muhlbach in December, he examined 
the effects of the deceased, and the documents relative to the examination 
of witnesses. It appeared evident, beyond doubt, that his brother had per- 
ished by the hand of a murderer; but, uevertheless, it was requisite he 
should be provided with au attested certfi cate of his death, before he could 
take possession of the inheritance which would devolve on him as next 
heir, at the decease of his then very aged father. 

He engaged the assistance of the advocate Schelnitz, a lawyer of justly 
reputed intelligence and activity ; and with him he proceeded to Coblentz. 
The mystery ot the case, the important interests involved in it, and the rank 
of the family, all contributed to stimulate the zeal of Schelnitz, and he spee- 
dily brought to light certain facts which promised to lead to the detection 
of the criminal. 

Ferdinand and the lawyer visited the house which had been occupied by 
Edward von Bergfeldt at Coblentz. Seals had been aflixed to all the draw- 
ers, trunks, &c., and, on a careful examination of the effects, there was found 
in the pocket of a coat a note written in French. The address had been torn 
off, but the note was as follows :— 

‘I grant the interview on condition of its being the last. Your threats 
can never intimidate ine. I defend myself with the arms of virtue and 
henour, This is my last communication. Secret correspoudence must not 
continue. ‘Cc . 

‘July 13th.’ 


As soon as Ferdinand von Bergfeldt perused this note, he felt convinced 
that he was on the right track for the discovery of the murderer. 

‘ [thas been conjectured,’ observed he, ‘ that robbery was the motive for 
taking my brother’s life—no such thing! I feel assured that the fatal blow 
was struck by a female hand—the same hand to which the glove belongs, 
aud the same hand which traced this note. Every one of our family are 
aware that my brother did not behave well to his wife ; and that his con- 
duct caused them to separate shortly after their marriage.’ 

The active inquiry uow set on foot brought to the knowledge of the ma- 
gistrates various circumstances worthy of atteution. 

A country girl deposed that, whilst she was engaged in cutting wood in 
the neighbourhood of the castle of Ottenberg, on the morning of the 16th of 
July, she had seen a gentleman in a hunting-dress walking with a lady — 
She described the lady to have worn a straw bounet, a bright-coloured dress, 
and to have carried a parasol. 

The keeper of the baths at Podewil, near Mullback, furnished testimony 
somewhat more important. He stated that, about noon on the 16th of July, 
a lady elegantly attired, but pale and evidently suffering from fatigue, came 
to the door of the bathing establishment, and wanted some person to tie a 

bandage round her right hand, whick she said she had accidentally cut.— 
The wife of the bath-keeper washed and bandaged the wound. The cut 
was long, but not very deep,and appeared to have been inflicted witha knife. 
The lady requested to have a clean white handkerchief, which was furnish- 
ed to her; she lett a ducat in payment, and went away hurriedly. An old 
man, dressed like a wood-cutter, had been observed waiting for her at some 
distance, and, the lady having joined him, they went away together. From 
the evidence of a person living near the baths, it appeared that, being at 
work belind a hedge, he had heard a short colloquy between the iady and 
her guide. The former was weeping aud appeared greatiy distressed. The 
old man said to her :— 

‘In the name of Heaven, madam, be calm! Tears cannot recall the dead 
to life—from me you have nothing to fear—I will be silent—silent as the 
grave!’ 

These witnesses described the lady to have had a light-coloured parasol, a 
straw bonuet trimmed with fiowers, and a green silk dress. 

Ferdinand von Bergteldt now entertained no doubt that the investigation 
would speedily lead to a satisfactory result. In a letter, which he addressed 
to the magistrate of Muhlbach, he said :— 

‘ We shall soon unravel the truth. We have the glove, and it will not be 
long ere we have the hand. It is a right-hand glove, and, on turning it in- 
side out, | have madea discovery which has heretofore escaped observation. 
In the inside is written a name, part of which is obliterated, the letters 
Henr i’ —ke, being all thatare legible.’ But was this the name of 
the wearer or the maker? With the view of solving this question, the glove 
was transmitted tu an experienced agent, who had orders to spare no exer- 
tions for the elucidation of the fact. 

At this juncture an unexpected circumstance intervened. A festival day 
was at hand, and in preparation for it the chapel of St Joseph was swept 
and cleaned. The box destined for receiving donations for the poor was 
opened; within it was founda green-silk purse, containinga considerablesum 
in gold and silver, together with a slip of paper, on which were written the 
following words .—“Give the dead man Christian burial, and Heaven will 
reward you!’ 1t will he recollected that the innkeeper had seen a gree n- 
silk purse in the hands of the stranger who had slept a night in his house.— 
He was shown the purse found in the poor-box, and he identified it as the 
saine. 

Meanwhile. Ferdinand von Bergfeldt received letters from Silesia, ac- 
quainting ium with his father’s sudden death. He hurried home without 
delay. He was aware that, in the event of his brother Edward's death 
bemg proved, it would be necessary that he should go immediately to Ber- 
lin to vbtain the requisite authority for entering into possession of his in- 
heritance. In this matter he counted on the support of his sister-in-law ; 
as the widow would be entitled to an aunuity much more considerable 
than the sum she had received as alimony since her separation from her 
husband. 

Ferdinand yon Bergfeldt was not on friendly terms with the family of 
his brother’s wife. Some overtures for effecting reconciliation between the 
husband aud wife bad been obstinately opposed by the father of the lady, 
General Count Hildenrath. This circumstance, in no slight degree, wound- 
ed the pride of the Bergteldts. 

On the 28thof June, 1319, Ferdinand arrived in Berlin, and he lost no 
time in visiting General Hildenrath, by whom he was not received in a very 
cordial manner. Edward's widow, Charlotte von Bergfeldt, was from 
home. Whilst Ferdinand was relating to the general all that he had learned 
respecting his brother’s death, a carriage stopped at the door, and in a few 
momeuts Charlotte entered the drawing-room. Atsightof Ferdinand, who 
advanced to meet her with respectful interest, she turned deadly pale, stag- 
gered, and seemed on the point of falling, but as if by a sudden eftort recov- 
ering her self-possession, she courtesied and withdrew. Ferdinand was 
vexed at this behaviour, which he regarded as an unequivocal sign of ani- 
ge and after a little further conversation with the general he took his 
eave. 

He subsequently saw Charlotte several times, and though she did not 
seek to avoid him, yet she behaved with coolness and reserve. Though she 
had just ground of complaint against her husband, yet she rendered the due 
tribute of regret for his sudden and unfortunate death. About the end of 
August, Ferdinand received a letter from Scheluitz, which was in substance 
as follows: 

‘I have some particulars to communicate, which appear to me to be of 
the utmost importance, and to which I beg your earnest attention. In the 
first place [ have to inform you that we have found the left-hand glove.— 
The name Heinrich Finacke is legibly written in the inside. Itis supposed 
to be the name of the manufacturer, and we have taken measures for ascer- 
taining this fact. The glove was discovered in the following manner: In 
the course of his investigations, the police agent, who had possession of the 
right-haud glove, showed it toa milliner of Muhlbach named Mademoiselle 
Enkel. A lady named Raumer, who was a customer of the milliner, hap- 
pened to see the glove, and examined it attentively. This lady knew that 
{ was engaged in investigating the affair of tne murder at Ottenberg. Three 
days afterwards, Mademoiselle Raumer called on me and presented to me 
the left-hand glove; ‘This lady is an intimate friend of the family of the 
Protestant Pastor Gaeben. She related to me that, one day whilst she was 
visiting the daughters of that clergyman, a discussion arose on some point 
of dress, and one of the young ladies having opened a drawer to search for 
something, accidentally drew out a glove, which fell at the feet of Madame 
Raumer. On picking it up, she perceived something written in the inside, 
and she mechanically read the name Heinrich Finacke. 

‘“ Where did you get this glove, my dear Caroline!’ inquired Madame 
Raumer. 

‘* From the femme de chambre of a lady who was bere last summer from 
Berlin,” was the reply. . 

‘Llost no time,’ added Schelnitz, ‘in writing to the Pastor Gaeben, and 
he called on me this morning, accompanied by his daughter Caroline.— 
They were very uneasy lest the discovery of the glove, a circumstance In 
itself so trivial, should place them in an unpleasant position Ltried to dis- 


pel their apprehensions, and begged the young lady would tell me candidly 














‘She informed me that a young widow lady, Madame Weltheim, a resi- 
dent of Berlin, had some time ago been on a visit to Baron Schonwald, at 
his castle near Mehlbach. Caroline, who was a good musician, frequently 


| wentto the castle to sing and accompany the lady on the prmoforte. When 
| Madame Weltheim was about to leave the castle, Caroline assisted the 
| femme de chambre to pack up. 


In asmall box filled with ribbons, flowers, 
and other trifles, the glove was found. Being an odd one, the lady’s-maid 
threw iton the ground as useless. Caroline, admiring the small size and 
elegant form ot the glove, picked it up and said she would a it asa me- 

1 am fully convinced,’ pursued Schelnitz, 
‘that all the young lady has stated is true. 
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‘You remember the letter written in French which was found aaa | 
your brother’s effects. Its signature was the letter C. Now I am 

that Madame Weltheim’s femme de chambre was a French girl, and that her 
name was Cecile. You will, no doubt, be struck with this coincidence.— 
Cecile is described as tall and slender ; Caroline Gaeben is, on the contrary, 
of short stature. All that Ican learn of Madame Weltheim is, that she isa 
lady of good family, and moves in the best society of Berlin.’ 

It is strange, thought Ferdinand, when he had finished reading the letter, 
that Schelnitz should attach so much importance to coincidences which 
seem to me the mere result of chance. e went out to call on Count Hil- 
denrath, with the intention of communicating te him what he had learned. 
The count was trom home, but the countess, who had just arrived from the 
country, received him with great kindness. She was full of curiosity re- 
pm the murder, and pressed Ferdinand to inform her of all the par- 
ticulars. 

‘Your brother was buried near the spot where his body was found, I be- 
lieve,’ said the lady. 

‘Yes, ame, his ashes repose in the little village churchyard, not far 
from Muhlbach.’ 

‘Muhlbach!’ exclaimed the countess. 
oor Charlotte's feelings had she kuown that. 
ach at the time.’ 

‘How, madam! Was my sister-in-law near Mublbach ?’ wal 

‘She was passing some time at the castle of Baron Schonwald, which is 
only a few leagues from Muhlbach. Dont you kuow Baron Schonwald ? 
He is a very pleasant man, only so exceedingly fond of hunting. And the ba- 
roness—she is quite an oddity! Iuher youth she was one ot the maids of 
honour to the electress! There was uo King of Saxony in those days. But 
every thing is changed now; aud as | was observing a day or two ago tom 
friend Madame Schlichtegroll, | dou't know what we have gained by 
these changes !’ : ; 

In this way the loquacious old lady gossipped for some time, unheeded by 
Ferdinand, who was absorbed in profound reflection. . 

‘ How !’ thought he to himself’; ‘ Charlotte so near the scene of the crime, 
and we not know it! She and her father have been silenton a fact of which 
they ought to have apprised me the very first moment 1 was in their com- 

vany !” 

, He took leave of the countess, and returned in a very pensive mood to his 
hotel. He once more read the letter of Schelnitz, and pondered on every 
line of it. Another initial C. had now come to light. Was it the one they 
were in quest of? Could the accusatory glove belong to Charlotte? Had 
she assumed the character of a widow under the false name of Madame 
Weltheim? These and a thousand other perplexing thoughts and suspicions 
haunted the mind of Ferdivand throughout the night. . 

Next morning he again repaired to the hotel of Count Hildenrath. He 
found the countess and her daughter together in the drawing-room. The 
conversation naturally turned on the legal inquiries which were going on for 
the verification of his brother's death — Charlotte at first betrayed no sign of 
embarrassment or uneasiness. , . . 

‘1 believe, madam,’ said ferdinand, ‘ you are acquainted with the family 
of Baron Schonwald, who reside near, Muhlbach! 

‘I have some slight acquaintance with them,’ replied Madame von Berg- 
feldt. ‘ 

‘Do you happen to know the daughter of the Pastor Gaeben who lives in 
the neiidalinh of the castle ?’ 

‘He has several daughters.’ , 

‘I mean the second daughter; Caroline, I think, is her name.” ath 

‘Yes, | know her. She is a charming girl, and a great favourite of mine. 

‘I have just learned that she is implicated, in a very serious way. In the 
horrible aflair which we are investigating. The police has discovered— 

‘What! What has been discovered?’ exclaimed Charlotte, her eyes star- 
ing wildly, and her cheeks turning pale. ‘Can it be possible? Poor Caro- 
line! She is innocent—quite innocent! I will go immediately to Muhlbach 
—I must save her!’ 

She sank on the sofa, apparently in a stateof unconsciousness. The countess 
rang the bell violently, aud, the servants having come to her assistance, Fer- 
dinand hurriedly rusked down stairs, and left the house. 

‘The mystery is revealed,’ thought he. ‘Charlotte undertakes to prove 
the innocence of Caroline! This is equivalent to admitting that she knows 
the author of the crime! Discovery is now at hand. I need not siay long- 
er in Berlin.’ : . 

He was about to order post-horses for the purpose of departing, but in the 
course of the afternvon, a note was delivered tohim. It was from Charlotte, 
who wished to have a private conversation with him. _ 

Madame Von Bergfeldt received her brother-in-law with the most peritct 
composure, though she had not entirely recovered from the emotion which 
had so suddenly overcome her in the morning. She was very desirous to 
know what was the charge against Caroline Gaeben, and what discovery 
had implicated her. 

Ferdinand evaded these questions by observing that the letter he had re- 
ceived from Sckelnitz was very vaguely expressed ; and that, though he sta- 
ted that serious suspicion hung over the pastor’s daughter, he had not stated 
the circumstances ou which they were grounded. Charlotte informed him 
that it was her intention immediately to set out for Muhlbach, where she 
could produce testimony to prove the imocence of her young friend. Her 
mother was to accompany her; the count, who was suffering from severe 
illness, being unable to undertake so long a journey. This plan entirely co- 
incided with Ferdinand’s wishes. Resorting to a pardonable dissimulation, 
he pretended that it was his purpose to return home to Silesia immediately. 
That same night, however, he left Berlin, and took the road to Muhlbach, 
with the view of reaching that place before the arrival of his sister-in-law. 

On reaching his destination, the first thing he did, was to call on Schelnitz, 
to whom he communicated all that had transpired at Berlin. 

‘T have a few additional particulars to relate to you,’ observed the lawyer ; 
‘I have collected them trom a domestic who recently quitted the service of 
Baron Schonwald. The 16th of July was a Saturday ; it was a festival day, 
and the Schonwald family went to Muhlbach. Madame Weltheim did not 
go with them, but she went thither in company with a lady (Madame Ro- 
sen) and her two daughters. The party reached Mulhbach in the morning, 
and about eleven o’clock in the forenoon Madame Weltheim left her friends, 
and did not rejoin them again tillevening. Now,’ observed Schelnitz, ‘ it 
would be very important to ascertain where she went and how she was em- 
ployed during this iuterval of absence. The Schonwalds and the Rosens 
might possibly furnish information on that point, I therefore advise you to 
see them. Siadene Rosen wishes to dispose of her estate. You may pre- 
sent yourself asa purchaser. By that means you may be sure of a favoura- 
ble reception. Draw the ladies into conversation, and try to learn from them 
all that took place on the 16th of July.’ 

Ferdinand tollowed this advice. He learned from Madame Rosen that, 
whilst the ladies were breakfasting at Muhibach, a country girl brought a 
letter for Madame Weltheim. She stated it to be from a very old friend, a 
Madame Treskoff, who resided in Muhlbach, and who wished particularly to 
see her. Madame Weltheim hastily put on her bonnet, and departed, fol- 
lowed by the girl. It was night, and candles were lighted when she return- 
ed. She seemed agitated, and the redness of her eyes denoted that she had 
been weeping. ‘The ladies anxiously iuquired the cause of her trouble, and 
she replied that her feelings had been deeply moved by finding her friend, 
Madame Treskoff, in great distress. 

Continuing his interrogatories, Ferdinand was fu rther informed, that though 
Madame Weltheiin frequently wore a green silk dress, yet it was not posi- 
tively remembered whether che wore it on the 16th of July. 

‘She was mucli agitated on her return,’ observed one of the ladies, ‘ and 
she had only one glove on. (These words made Ferdinand almost leap from 
his chair.) This struck me as very remarkable, as she was always most 
precise in the details of her dress. 1 remarked to her that she had only one 
glove, to which she replied, ** Ah! J was not aware of it. I suppose I must 
have dropped it at my friend’s!” 

Ferdinand had thus learned more thau he expected. Taking a hurried 
leave of Madame Rosen and her daughters, he went immediately to Schel- 
nitz. The latter was of opinion that nothing now remained to be done bnt 
to denounce Charlotte von Bergfeldt as the murderess of her husband + 
He inquired in Muhlbach and its neighbourhood whether a lady named 
Treskoff lad lived there in the month of July. Her name was unknown to 
any one, 

‘There ean be no doubt,’ said Scheinitz, ‘that Charlotte von Bergfeldt 
struck the fatal blow. It is useless to endeavour to sound the motives for a 
crime which Providence has miracnlously disclosed by anunparalleled chain 
of concurring circumstances. She may have been prompted by jealousy— 
by hatred of a husband whose conduct it would appear was not free from 
blame—or by cupidity; for, on the death of Edward von Bergfeldt, his 
widow, by the terms ot the marriage settlement, is to possess a considerable 
portion of the revenues derived from the estates. But, whatever may 
have been the motive for the crime, Charlotte von Bergteldt is certainly 
guilty.’ 

The minutes of the evidence for the prosecution were drawn =: in due 
form, and laid before the Ober-Procurator of Coblentz. Meanwhile Ma- 
dame von Bergteldt, accompanied by her mother, arrived there. Full of 
anxiety to know what proceedings had been taken against Caroline Gaeben, 
she called on Schelnitz, whose name and address sbe had learned trom Fer- 
dinand. Schelnitz referred her for information to the Ober Procurator, to 
whom he immediately conducted her. 
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‘Madam,’ said the magistrate, addressing her, ‘ your brother-in-law has 

ed Caroline Gaeben with being im~licated in the murder of your hus- 

. He assures me that he can produce satisfactory proofs of her guilt; 

but he has not stated to me what those proofs are. I understand that you 

have come here for the purpose of removing the suspicions which hang over 
that young lady.’ : ’ 

‘1 have, sir; but I cannot conceive how suspicion can possibly attach to 
Mademoiselle Gaeben. She did not know my husband. She never even 
saw him!’ 

« How can you be certain of that, madam? You cannot know whom your 
husband may have seen during your separation from him. How long is it 
since you yourself saw him? ; 

Charlotte felt that she was approaching dangerous gronnd. 

‘The will of my parents,’ said she, ‘ prohibited all communication be- 
tween me and the Baron von Bergfeldt after our separation ; [ do not con- 
sider it necessary to enter upon any further explanation ou that painful 
subject.’ ; 

esulved,-if possible, to elicit something decided, the magistrate, fixing 
his eyes sternly on her, inquired whether she had not visited Muhilbach on 
the 16th of July in the wre year. 

* Yes, sir,’ she replied, ‘1 think I was there on that day.’ 

‘ How did you employ your time during the morning ?’ 

Charlotte was silent, and a livid paleness overspread her countenance. 

‘Madame Rosen and her daughters,’ pursued the magistrate, ‘have de- 
elared that you parted from them at an early hour, and that you did not re- 
join them until evening.’ 

I cannot understand,’ said Charlotte, in a faltering tone of voice, ‘why 
those ladies have been examined ; nor can [ guess to what all these inquiries 
tend.’ 

‘Permit me to observe, madame, that you have not answered the ques- 
tion I just now put to you, and that an answer is necessary for your justiti- 
cation !’ 

‘For my justification! Then itappears I am accused! I now understand 
the meaning of this captious interrogatory. I wil! not condescend to enter 
upon explanation That would be beneath me. I will remain silent.— 
Henceforth my lips are sealed on this subject. No power on earth shall 
draw a word from me. Now, sir, do whatever your duty may dictate! You 
know my determination.’ , : 

The magistrate found himself obliged to sign an order for the imprison- 
ment of Madame von Bergfeldt. Next day she was confronted with the 
keeper of the batiis at Podewil and his wife Both unhesitatingly recoguis- 
ed her to be tae lady who, on the 16th of July, had presented herself at the 
door of their establishment Her right hand was examined, and across the 
palm there was a mark which might have been caused by a cut; but the 
scar was so slight as to render this circumstance a matter of doubt 

An order was forwarded to Berlin for putting under seal all the papers 
and effects belonging to Madame von Bergfeldt. ‘They were previously ex- 
amined in the presence of a magistrate. Among the papers nothing of im- 
portance was found, but in a jewel casket there was discovered a gold watch, 
which the accused lady had presented to her husband on his marriage, anda 
ring which Edward had been in the habit of wearing. How did these ob- 
jects come into Charlotte’s possession? Had her husband returned them to 

er at the time of their separation? These quvestious could be answered 
only by conjecture. 

All this mass of evidence having been submitted to the consideration of 
the judges, the officers of police were directed to seek out three persons 
whose testimony appeared to be important. These were the old woodcut- 
ter, who accompauied the lady when she called at the baths of Podewil, 
Cecile, the French femme de chambre, and the country girl who had con- 
veyed the letter to Madame von Bergfeldt (under the name of Madame 
Weltheim) at Muhlbach. The woodcutter was nowhere to be found. As 
to Cecile, she had quitted her mistress’s service on her return to Berlin, 
and was now econ) In countenance aud figure she was totally different 
from her mistress. No suspicion attached to her, and she could furnish n 
information calculated to throw light on the subject of inquiry The gir® 
who brought the letter to Madame von Bergfeldt was traced out, and she 
atated that, in 1318, she was in the service of Madame Wunderlich at Muhl- 
bach. She recollected that some time in the month of July a gentleman 
called on her mistress, who then desired her to take a letter toa lady, whose 
name she had forgotten. After reading the letter, the lady went with her 
to Madame Wunderlich’s. ‘The girl described the gentleman to be tall and 
thin, with dark moustaches. He wore a green hunting-coat light-coloured 
pantaloons, and boots with spurs. ‘This description corresponded with the 
appearance and dress of Edward von Bergfeldt. 

These examinations being terminated, the case was deemed to be suffi- 
ciently established to warrant an order for the trial of the accused before the 
criminal court of Coblentz. 

On the day fixed for the trial, an immense crowd thronged every avenue 
leading to the court. Madame vou Bergfeldt was conducted into the pre- 
sence of the judges. She was dressed in deep mourning, looked very pale, 
and, though evidently deeply affected, she was still struggling to repress her 
emotion. 

The witnesses, forty three in number, were examined. Their testimony 
confirmed all the particulars already narrated, and though no new facts 
were disclosed, yet the interest excited by the trial continued to increase. 
At the close of the examinations the advocate for the accused entered upon 
herdefence. He delivered a long and eloquent address, in the course of 
which he ingeniously set forth every argument that could turn to the advan- 
tage of the prisoner. He dwelt earnestly on the fact of there being no posi- 
tive proof that the body found on the steps of St. Joseph’s Chapel was the 
body of Edward von Bergfeldt. - Referring to the annals of criminal juris- 
prudence, he adduced the cases of several persons who had on circumstan- 
tial evidence been condemned and executed for murder, and whose _pre- 
sumed victims were subsequeutly discovered to be living. He concluded 
by expressing regret that the accused had determined to remain silent un- 
der the charge brought against her, and to withhold all explanation respect- 
ing the events of the fatal day; but, unaccountable as that determination 
was, he observed, that it ought not to be regarded as an evidence of guilt. 

The advocate had just closed his address, when a messenger hastily en- 
tered the court, and presented a billet to the president, which the latier read 
aloud. Itcontained the following words: 

‘LT entreat to be heard immediately. I can prove the innocence of the 
accused !’ 

‘ Let the person be brought into court,’ said the president. 

The utmost curiosity and agitation now prevailed, and several voices 
were heard to exclaim, ‘ Doubtless itis Edward von Bergfeldt!’ 

The unexpected witness presently appeared. He was a man of tall stat- 
ure and of military bearing. As soon as Charlotte beheld him she uttered a 
piercing shriek. Having, not without some difficulty, made his way through 
the crowd, the stranger at length stood before the judges. 

* My name,’ said he, ‘is George von Rothkirch, and J am an officer in the 
3d Dragoons. That lady, whose innocence ! am enabled to prove, is bound 
by an oath which compels her to remain silent. I beg permission to address 
a few words to her, and afterwards I will satisfactorily explain the myste- 
rious event which occupies the attention of this assembly.’ 

The president consulted the court, and the stranger was permitted to 
speak to the prisoner. 

‘Madam,’ said he, ‘death has broken the bond by which you believed 
yourself to be bound. Your father is no more. He died invoking bless- 
ings on you, and in ignorance of the dreadful position in which you are 
placed. Permit ine now to reveal the truth.’ 

Charlotte replied by «a look of gratitude and a flood of tears, and George 
von Rothkirch spoke as follows: - 

‘Being in garrison at Coblentz in1$18, I met Edward von Bergfeldt, with 
whom I had formerly been acquainted. He then appeared ill and low- 
spirited, weary of life, and dissatisfied with himself. He spoke to me un- 
reservedly of the differences between himself and his wife, acknowledged 

that he had not behaved well, but wished for reconciliation. I visited the 
family of Baron Schonwald, at whose house I met a lady, who was intro- 
duced to me as Madame Weltheim, I was charmed with her beauty and 
intelligence, and frequently spoke of her to Edward. He wished to see the 
lady _— —_ highly extolled ; but [ could not prevail on him to accom- 
pany me to Baron Schonwald’s. At length I had an opportunity of pointing 
out Madame Weltheim to him on a public stesuenndise pi, . 

““ My dear Rothkirch,’ he exclaimed, “she is my wife !” 

‘ H8 insisted on my conveying to her a proposal for reconciliation. Ma- 
dame von Bergteldt at first refused to listen to it, alleging that her parents 
would never forgive her if shesaw or corresponded with her husband; at 
length, however, I succeeded in shaking her determination, and she consent- 
ed to grant him an interview 

‘Tt was arranged that, on a certain day, when she was to go to Muhlbach 
with some friends, an imaginary person, to whom we gave the name of Ma- 
dame Treskoff, should send a message requesting to see her. She was then 
to join me at the residence of a lady in Mublbach, and 1 was to coudus ther 
to the castle of Ottenberg, where her husband had promised to be 
ing for ber. 

‘On meeting her husband, Madame Bergfeldt was evidently agitated by 
painful emotions, which she vainly struggled to repress. Edward, on his 
part, was exceedingly gay and animated; he had brought with bim a wood- 
cutter, who carried a hamper furnished with a déjeuner. The husband 
broached the subject of reconciliation, which the wite endeavoured to evade 


in walt- 


on the grouud of the objections of her parents. The dialogue became warm, ! 





and reproaches were mutually interchanged. Edward complained of the 
heat, which was indeed excessive, and he wane y Aly recourse to the 
wine, of which he drank very freely. I observed that he was becoming 
greatly excited, and even went so far as to utter threats of vengeance, if his 
wife did not accede to his offers of reconciliation. Madame von Bergfeldt 
wished to depart, but he seized her by the arm and detained her. 

‘“Aah!” he exclaimed, “ would you doom me again tothe miserable life I 
have suffered for some years past; sooner will I end my days—”’ and seiz- 
ing a knife from off the table, he made a motion as if intending to stab 
himself. 

‘“ Edward,” said I, “ why terrify your wife by acting this farce ?” 

‘« Farce!” resumed he, in a tone of furious anger, ‘ do you suppose I fear 
death?” 

‘ By a movement more rapid than thought, he plunged the kuife into his 
heart. He fell at my feet deluged in blood, and Charlotte fainted. 

‘The woodcutter, who had been sitting at some distance off, now ran to 
us. Edward wasalifeless corse. With some difliculty we recovered Ma- 
dame von Bergfeldt, who in this terrible crisis evinced great energy and feel- 
ing. It was long before we could prevail on her to abandon the fifeless re- 
mains of her husband, for whom she was most anxious to secure a fitting 
burial. The woodcutter suggested the idea of placing the body on the steps 
ot the chapel, where, he said, it was sure to be speedily discovered. We 
removed some of the clothing, being desirous of creating the suspicion of 
murder rather thau of suicide. Charlotte wished to have her husband’s 
watch and ring which he wore; he had a second ring, but we found we 
could not remove it without mutilating the finger. We bandaged the wound, 
in order to stop the effusion of blood, and then withdrew. Madame von 
Bergfeldt cut her hand slightly in her endeavour to snatch the knife from 
Edward ; she was dreadfully agitated by the horrible scene, and reproached 
herself for having caused the catastrophe by violating her father’s injunc- 
tions. 

‘«« But,” said she, “he shallnever know what has happened—it would 
break his heart | Whatevermay be the result—even though I should die ou 
the scaffuld—so long as my father lives, 1 will bury the knowledge of this 
sad event in inviolablesilence !”’ 

‘She made me and the woodcutter take a solemn oath never to divulge 
what we had witnessed. 

‘Shortly after this event, my regiment was removed from Coblentz to a 
distant garrison. J heard nothing of Madame von Bergfeldt, and [dared not 
write toher. A short time ago, I retired from the army, with the intention 
of proceeding to the United States, where my brother has long resided. Pas- 
sing through the Rhenish Provinces, on my way to the port at which T pro- 
posed to embark, I heard of this trial—the whole truth instantly flashed 
across my mind, and I at once understood the chain of mysterious circuin- 
stances which had fixed suspicion on Charlotte von Bergfeldt. I hastened 
to Baron Schonwold, who related to me all he knew of the case, and show- 
ed me a letter which he had received only a day or two ago, announcing the 
death of Count Hildenrath. There was nota moment to be lost, and I hur- 
ried hither. Death has released me from my oath, and will, L trust, in- 
duce Madame von Bergfeldt to break the silence she imposed on her- 
self.’ 

He gave the name and dwelling-place of the weodcutter, who, being 
found, confirmed the accuracy of his statement. The court then immediately 
pronounced the acquirrat of Charlotte von Bergfeldt. 

* * * 





A gentleman who happened to be present at this extraordinary trial 
abuve described, was, in the month of August, 1920, a temporary resident at 
the Hotel d’Angleterre at Havre. One day, as he was passing down the 
staircase of the hotel, he meta lady whom he immediately recognized to be 
Charlotte von Bergfeldt. 

“ Who is that lady ?”’ inquired he of one of the waiters, whom he saw in 
the hall. 

“She is a German lady,” was the answer; “ her name is Madame von 
Rothkirch: she and her husband arrived the day before yesterday, and 
they are to sail to-morrow for New York on board the Quincy Adams.” 

— ——— 
SKETCHES OF LEGENDARY CITIES. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
ROSS, TINTERN ABBEY, CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 

One of the most striking and imposing towns iu that attractive part of 
England bordering on Wales, where Herefordshire aud Monmouthshire 
mect, is Ross. Itis builton a hill, which rises boldly above the Wye and 
commands a wide and beautiful extent of country. The river is here more 
than usually capricious in its course, and wreathes itself iuto a perfect gar- 
land round the green meadows which lie spread out before the rocky hill of 
Ross, crowned by a building which, at first sight, might be imagined a feud- 
al castle flanked by towers and turrets, so aee-aend is the position of the 
mansion similar to that usually chosen by a chieftain of old. This fortunate- 
ly-placed erection is however an hotel, = for its beauty and the exquis- 
ite scenery of which it is monarch; its gardens cover the hills; its seats and 
summer-houses and conservatories adorn every nook, besides which it may 
boast ‘a stream as clear,’ and ‘abower as sweet’ as ever Persian minstrel 
sang of. It isthe most ievely summer-retreat that ‘ the best poet going’ 
could imagine in his fancy; and on climbing the flower and shrub-adorned 
stair of entrance, you seem at once to have becomea denizen of fairy land 
There is nothing that speaks of ancient times to the mind ; all is youth, and 
freshness, and cheerfulness to the eye, and the fine lofty spire of the church, 
immediately at the back of the hotel, looks as if placed there expressly to 
enhance the perfection of the composition for the benefit of a painter. 

Suddenly the well-remembered linc ; 

‘Who taught yon heaven-directed spire to rise 1’ 

occurs to the mind, and the name, immortal as his bard, of ‘The Man of 
Ross,’ brings Pope and all his friends in long array before the mental sight. 
The large and grand Swiss hotel, with its agrémens and modern elegance, 
sinks inte the hill; several little, lowly, rose-covered, thatched cottages rise 
ou its site—the trees thicken, banks and stiles appear, old walls, covered 
with ivy, peep from hedges here and there, and solitude and silence reign ; 
behind the belt of fine young elms, appears a huge grey tower of the twelfth 
century, with the large body of an extensive church, built at various periods 
—the windows filled with stone tracery, and a few remains of stained glass 
—preseutly a lofty spire of gigantic, but delicate proportions slowly emerges 
from a ruined base, and points to heaven, while the name of its founder, 
John Kyrle, seems to be whispered among the leaves of the trees, whose 
increased growthtells that a century and ahalf have passed a way during the 
indulgence of the dream of the past into which the contemplative stranger 
has been led, as he stood in the inn garden at the gate which conducts to 
the churchyard of Ross. 

On entering the church, there were several monuments which attractthe 
eye, but that most sought for, is least conspicuous, and the exclamation, 

‘What ! no monument—inscription—stone ?’ 

is on the lip, when a simple slab is observed, surmounted by a medallion of 
the man of Ross, and we read the record of his death, followed by the in- 
formation of who erected the marble to his name: a tardy piece of justice 
which his heirs were, it seems, at last shamed into performing; but there is 
another memorial of him more characteristic and poetical in his pew which 
has always been reserved for the accommodation of the poorand the stranger, 
since he required it no longer. A fine elm, covered with luxuriant leaves, 
throws its boughs along the wall and fills up the large space of the an- 
cient pointed window above, supplying by its chequering shade the loss of 
the painted glass, whose subdued tints formerly cast a dim religious light in- 
to the church. This pretty tree is of thirty years growth, and forced its 
way through the masonry, perseveringly flourishing, bent to adorn the seat 
of the beloved friend of the people of Koss. It is carefully pruned, and is 
with some difficulty restrained within proper bounds ; but, as it is secluded 
from the outer air, it is, though vigorous, more delicate in its dimensions 
than its brethren in the churchyard, all of which were planted by Mr. Kyrle. 
Nothing could be imagined more appropriate or more interesting than that 
the ‘tree he planted’ should spontaneously send forth a shoot to shadow the 
spot he loved and where he was always hailed with blessings. No record 
can be more eloquent or more touching, and it would seem as if his poet 
had himself directed the growth of this silent yet speaking homage to his 
worth. = 

The first act known of Kyrle’s is one which bespeaks his eccentricity as 
well as liberality : he was intended originally for the bar and was entered a 
gentleman commoner of Baliol College, Oxford, April 1, 1654. On his ad- 
mission he presented a piece of plate to the College. with a promise that, 
should better be given, he would enlarge his present, which ho after wards 
did. ; 

From day to day, aid from year to year, he was constantly contemplating 
and executing some work for the adv uitage of the pe ople of Ross, = 
sided over their interests, a guardian angel, till having witnessed 














and pre- 

‘The strange fate 

| That tumbles mightiest sovereigns,’ 

the fall and the restoration of monarchy, he died full of years and honours, at 

| the age of 88, and was borne to the grave by the workmen whom he had so 
long employed, Nov °0th, 1724. 


| Sad was the procession, and deep was the sorrow of all who knew him 
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grieve,’ the great bell, which was his gift, fell off its wheel immediately af- 
ter the funeral of the good and cherished ‘ Man of Ross.’ 

Pope was accustomed to visitsome Catholic families, who lived near Ross, 
both at Holm-Lacy, at Pengethly, and at a place called Old Over Ross, and 
here he used of course continually to hear the praises of ‘The Man of Ross,’ 
which title was bestowed on Mr. Kyrle long before the poet gave him the 
immortality of his verse, Doubtless he listened to these deserved commen. 
dations with great interest and enthusiasm, and his genius was readily call- 
ed forth to commemorate the virtues he admired. His lines 

‘Familiar in our mouths as household words,’ 
will never be forgotten, nor can the memory of Joln Kyrie fade with time. 

It is supposed that Ross was a British place of dwelling—remains of villas 
having been found in the vale beneath, and indications of a burial ground 
on the hill. Some singular ceremonies, similar to those which once existed 
allover Wales, were kept up till the seventeenth century. One custom 
which bears a great similarity to the ‘Scape goat’ mentioned in Leviticus, 
was long before it disappeared. It was called ‘ Sin-eating,’ and was prac- 
tised in the following manner: 

When a corpse was about to be buried, it was brought out of the house 
and laid on a bier at the door. There existed in or near the town, a certain 
character, of doubtful or Papacy. called by the startling bame of the ‘ Sin-eat- 
er.’ This personage, who was generally old and infirm, repaired to the spot 
where the corpse was placed, and, standing on one side of the bier, the re- 
lations of the deceased handed to him, over the body, a loaf of bread and a 
mazard bowl of maple, full of beer; after he had eaten the bread and 
drunk the beer, sixpence was given him, in consideration of which he was 
believed to take upon him all the sins of the defunct, who was thus freed 
froma necessity, which would otherwise have existed, of walking after 
death 

‘Till the foul crimes done in his day of lite 
Were burnt and parged away’ 


Just across the river and near the pretty bridge of Wilton, stand the ruins 
of Wilton Castle, so secluded and embowered in trees that they are not dis- 
covered without difficulty. The antique outer walls, festooned with ivy, 
are very entire, and the moat can plainly be traced. A few picturesque 
bits of the interior remain, with some dismantled windows, which prove the 
former elegance of the architecture, aud the importance of the place, which 
was a stronghold in the time of John and Coeur de Lion, and of considerable 
consequence during the wars of Stephen; it belonged to the family of de 
Grey, from whom it passed to that of Chandos, and now belongs to Guy’s 
Hospital. A modern mansion rises amongst the ruins, and a pretty flower- 
garden smiles at the foot of the dilapidated turrets, forming a strange con- 
trast of youth and age, life and death. There are some fine trees scattered 
near, beneath one of which is a seat affording a view of the opposite town 
of Ross, and the luxuriant meadows bordering the silver Wye, whose devi- 
ous course is directed along banks of the most striking beauty and grace.— 
Allis repose and quiet in this spot; the peculiarly handsome cattie stand 
ruminating on the utmost verge of the river, the “patient fisher’’ sits amongst 
the reeds, and the little fairy barks glide past, bearing gaily adventurous 
voyagers bent on exploring the lovely stream as far as Tintern Abbey and 
Chepstow Castle, those magnificent rivals of all the ruins in England or 
Wales, before which Goodrich, and even Ragland, bow. 
TINTERN ABBEY. 

Tintern is, perhaps without any exception, the most beautiful of ruined 
abbeys; and though its monastic seclusion exists no longer, since new high- 
roads carry the traveller close to its walls, yet, with all the disadvantages 
of publicity, so uncongenial to its character, itis still an object of marvellous 
beauty. What it must have been in the days of its glory, when its mere 
fragments thus delight the eye, Sogo cau alone imagine. There are win- 
dows full of delicate tracery, which appears, even now, almost perfect— 
long vistas of graceful columns, with carved capitals, all wreaths, whose 
gilded and ruby-tinted flowers are still touched with the original adornment 
of colour; there are bosses involved, leaf within leaf, like the fairy ivory- 
work of Chinese fingers; slender pillars, clinging together like reeds, sup- 
porting arches that seem springing towards heaven. Doorways ornamented 
with delicate patterns, wrought asif stone under the artist’s hands were but 
wax ; recesses, cells, cloisters, all symmetry and grace: here exquisitely 
engraved brasses still on the ruined stone floor of the roofless corridors, and 
there pictured tiles of variegated tints on the spots where altars once stood. 
The earth is strewn with the sections of pillars, now no more, and their 
beautiful ground-plan is exhibited in all its perfection of design. One great 
feature in this ruinis, that excavations have been judiciously made so as to 
disencumber it of accumulated rubbish, aud expose the actual flooring, thus 
showing the precise height of the building, and allowing its exquisite pro- 
portions to be clearly viewed. A soft luxuriant turf covers the ground and 
adds to the charm of the scene ; all the precious fragments, dug up from time 
to time, are carefully placed so as to be well seen, and frequent additions are 
constantly being made from the extensive area of ruin. A few mutilated 
effigies and broken tombs alone remain of all those which adorned this 
holy fane from the period of the de Clare who founded it in the twelfth 
century to its destruction in the time when “ the King’s conscience” was 
regulated by the bright eyes of that Florinda of the monks, Anne Boleyn. 

t appears to me an advantage to have thus, by clearing the ruin, brought 
to light many treasures which had otherwise been hidden in shapeless 
mounds on which rank grass and weeds might grow at will. Those who 
object to this care, should remember that itis not always to Time’s venera- 
ble touch alone we owe the neglected and mournfully solemn aspect of many 
arelic of antiquity. Rude sheds and cottages, with all their unpicturesqu e 
accompaniments, are not unfrequently erected in the midst of a fallen tem- 
ple, and when they too decay, they leave their remains mingled with the 
nobler building. To clear these away is not to desecrate the ruin, but to 
remove from its beauty the mask which obscured it, and, by casting forth 
that which clogged its graceful space, reveal the riches profane hands had 
sought to obscure. The chapter-house turned into a barn, a hut built in a 
cell, a pigstye in the yee « is surely less in character than a velvet lawn 
and clean pathway in the pillared solitude, though no weeds or high grass 
wave over the sculptured stones. 

I once visited, in Auvergne, the magnificent ruined abbey of the Chaise 
Dieu, where, in one of the chambers, vaulted with the most exquisite grace 
of architecture, a party of peasants were busy skinning a fox; no hand had 
ever cleared away the mounds of rubbish, accumulated since the great 
French revolution, and all was left to such neglect as Time alone could have 
forsworn. Oh, for the velvet grass and open area of Tintern to show the 
splendid height and glorious breadth of one of the most glorious ruins in 
France! It would be well if many other ruined piles received the same at- 
tention ; for even the most sensitive antiqnary must clear away the moss 
and weeds from the stone before lie can read the antique inscription which 
gives it value. 

CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 


Chepstow Castle has not received the same care; and, though the coarser 
proportions of its structure required less, it would not be the worse if some 
of the huge mounds of earth witbin its courts were removed, and thus the 
real height of the fine walls was more evident. The castle hangs over the 
silver stream, which bathes the base of its supporting rock. Tower after 
tower, and turret after turret, mount higher and higher up the steep ascent ; 
gigantic gateways, festooned with many-coloured leaves, yawn widely from 
space to space; huge trees throw their branches widely across the roofless 
courts; and enormous and fantastic roofs of antique ivy twine and cling and 
force themselves through the walls which they now support, and now de- 
stroy. Long ranges of galleries, and numerous flights of stairs extend in 
all Roestieah, at all heights, till on the topmost tower the view of the pic- 
turesque town and venerable Saxon church on one hand, and the winding 
Wye, with all its woods and mountains stretching far away into the beau- 
tifn! distance, on the other. display a scene unrivalled in attraction 
In Chepstow Castle, for more than twenty years, was detained the regi- 
cide, Henry Martin, whose chamber is still shown. At first his captivity 
was rigorous; but, by degrees, his condition was ameliorated, and he was 
allowed not only to walk about the town, but to visit several families in the 
neighbourhood. He wasasturdy republican, and appeared to have been 
consistent in his principles, insisting that he had xo malicious tntention in 
signing the warrant for the king’s death. His acrostic epitaph, written by 
himself, in 1680, is.remarkable. 
“ Here, Sept 9th, was buried a true Englishman, 
Who in Berkshire was well known 
To love his country’s freedom "bove his own: 
And being immured full twenty year, 
Had time to write, as doth appear. 
EPITAPH. 
Here, or elsewhere, (all’s one to you or me.) 
Earth, air, or water gripesmy ghostly dust, 
None knows how soon to be by fire set free. 
Reader, if you an oft-tried rule will trust, 
You ‘ll gladly do, and sutfer what you must 


My time was spent in serving you, and you. 
And Death's my pay, it seems, and welc 
Revenge destroying but itself, while | 

To birds of pre y leave my old cage, and fly. 
Examples preach to thee; ‘Care then,’ 


] 
come too; 





and had felt his bounty and magnificence ; and as if ‘things inanim ne coal 





mine says, 
* Not how you end, but how you spend your days.’ ” 
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This pilceonier was found dead in his prison, having departed suddenly, 
bay Caddie, which Cromwell had obtained from the Parliament as a set- 
tlement on himself, was, in due time, restored to the family of the Marquis 
of Worcester to whom 2m precy ; and, after it had ceased to be a fortress, 
i its present picturesque decay. 

. pohly Church is 20 om well-restored building, having nothing left of 
its original antiquity buta peculiarly beautiful early Norman portal. A doe 
once pursued by dogs, having run through ‘the town, reached the church- 
vard; when, this ancient doorway being open, the testified creature rushed 
‘nto the sanctuary, and sheltered itself near the altar, at the moment when 
service was being performed. In monkish days the distressed animal would 
jrobably have found safety, St. Hubert himself would have stretched forth 
is arm to assist; but neither superstition nor humanity prevailed with the 
churehwardens, who, deaf to the mute appeal of the innocent victim, and 
regardless of those big tears of terror which might have moved even a hun- 
ters heart, reserved the poor doe as an unexpected treat for their vestry 
dinner! : ; F 

The scenery from Ross to Chepstow, either by land or water, is unrivalled 

in beauty ; and all between Ross and Monmouth is the very perfection of 

e and variety. No wonder that tourists throng to this enchanting region 
throughout the summer, like butterflies disporting in the sun, and, though 
its seclusion is now destroyed, ret nothing can change the eternal charm 
which nature retains, in spite of fashionable hotels, an splendid high-roads, 
neither of which drawbacks to romance existed a few years ago. 

The Romans, who had possession of all this part pf the country, appear 
to have visited Ross; perhaps some leader fixed his villa in this attractive 
spot, as coins have been found, aud acopper medal of great beauty, com- 
memorating the triumph of Trajan over the Daci. J a 

The town was, in Camden’s time, celebrated for its iron-works, of which 
no traces now remain. The hills round about Ross are of singular and 
striking forms, one bears the name of the “ Father of Evil,” and its appear- 
ance of having been rent in twain, is accounted for by the monkish tradi- 
tion that the demon, on hearing of the birth of the Saviour, was so enraged 
that he took up the rocks and dashed them one upon the osher, causing the 
confusion ever since apparent. 

On Rose, or Bury Hill, about three miles from Ross, is an undoubted Ro- 
man station, where numerous antiquities have been found, and skeletons dis- 
covered. A city called Ariconium, is supposed once to have existed here, 
and to have been destroyed by some convulsion of nature. There is evi- 
dence of iron-works having been carried on, and traces of walls were seen 
not lovg since in clearing spaces to form anew road. A piece of land near 
js still called Kill-Dane Field, which certainly tells its own tale, through no 
legend of a battle remains. 

There is a district of some extent in the neighbourhood of Ross, called 
Urchinfield, which, in early times, had privileges of its own retained to a 
late period, and even now not quite swept Ww ; though, fortunately, we 
hear no more of such proceedings as are recorded by Gongh, as follows, after 
enumerating many customs peculiar to this = of the country: 

“If one Welshman killed another, the relations of the deceesed were to 
meet and plunder the goodsof the murderer and his relations, and burn 
their houses, till the body was buried about noon on the following day.— 
The king was to have his third of the booty, and all the rest was to remain 
to them.” 

“ Whoever was convicted of concealing one pint of honey in the custom 
was to forfeit five pints for one, if his anh yielded as much.” 

The priests of the churches in this district were bound to carry the king’s 
messages into Wales, and each of them was to say two masses every week 
for the king. 

There are objects of romantic interest on every hill and in every dale of 
this charming country, and nothing is wanting to make Ross the gem of 
Herefordshire. 

a, 
A PAGE FROM THE LIFE OF 
A TRAGIC TALE. 

Iu the year 1341, Liszt gave a series of concerts at Paris. At the first of 
these, amongst the company, was a lady in mourning, seated before a win- 
dow inan alcove ; her pale face shadowed by the dim light, resembled the 
delicate oval of one of Cimabue’s Madonnas in the midst of her gold-tinged 
crown of glory. She appeared young and graceful, but when she turned 
her head so that the harsh daylight rested upon her features, it was painful 
to witness how fearfully some secret grief had anticipated the work of time, 
and how the unpitying finger of mental suffering had worn and impaired her 
features. As on the funereal gates of which Dante speaks, so on her wrink- 
led forehead was written—No hope is here! 

Liszt’s performance of the overture of ‘ William Tell’ produced a strong 
effect on the stranger. Her languishing eyes became animated, her cheeks 
fushed with feverish excitement, her lips parted as if tofacilitate heroppress- 
ed respiration, and several times she evenly joined her hands, as if to ex- 
= the profoundness of her admiration. During the fantasia on themes 

rom ‘ Lucia’ ber feelings seemed equally enthusiastic and happy. When 
he began the Serenade from the ‘ Lieder,’ the stranger became suddenly 
livid aud pale as death. A convulsive shudder ran through her frame, and 
without ke timely assistance of her companion, and the precipitation with 
which the window was opened, the unfortunate woman would have fainted. 
She remained some time on the balcony apparently broken-hearted—sutfto- 
cating—dying. At last tears came to her relief—she wept; and when the 
assembly had applauded the artist, who had finished the two Lieders of 
Schubert, she had recovered sufficient strength to resume her place among 
the audience. This time the magnetic talent of Liszt produced no effect upon 
her. She sat there, weighed down and absorbed by overwhelming thoughts; 
she seemed to hear nothing. Insensible to all around, she raised herself 
with difficulty when the crowd had left the room, and departed slowly, 
leaning upon the arm of an old man. Onentering her carriage she was 
seized with another convulsive fit. A celebrated physician was under the 
peristyle at thetime, who ou hearing hercries,went to her assistance and ac- 
companied her home. They stopped before a mansion in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. where several servants in livery assisted their mistress to alight, 
aud carried her to her apartment. When the physician returned in the 
eveuing, the stranger had partly recovered. Seeing him, she tried to lift up 
her head to salute him, al offered him her band. “ Thanks, thanks, for 
your timely services!” she cried. “ Oh! I have suffered much! How- 
ever,’ added she, “ I ought to be accustomed to these cruel tortures, forGod 
has inflicted them upon me for many years.” 

“The Serenade which Liszt played rekindled in your memory sad re- 
membrances, did itnot?" asked Dr. A , kindly. © 

Yes,” said she, turning pale; “ for that Lieder has exercised not only 
upon my life, but upon that ofmy poor sister, afatal influence. She made 
her debut at the theatre of Vienna with unparalleled success. From inclina- 
tion alone she became a singer, for she was both rich and young, and belong- 
ed to an honourable and powerful family. Neither ‘circumstances nor 
obstacles—not even resistance, could change her intentions. A secret voice 
repeated to her always that honour, success and glory awaited her. That 
voice did not deceive her : soon the whole of Germany repeated with en- 
thusiasin the name of Emma Muller! Witty, artless, and charming, my sis- 
ter, before long, was surrounded by all the illustrious personages of Vienna. 
One evening, when she did not perform, and whilst Weber, Hoffmann, and 
several other friends, were in the saloon, Emma took a fancy to try a piece 
of music which had been brought in the morning. Chance made her choose 
the Serenade. Whenshe had sung it she eagerly asked who was the com- 
poser of this delightful work No one could answer her, for the author was 
unknown. After many inquiries, she found Frantz Schubert was the com- 
poser’s name. Poor and unknown, he had been obliged to get the Serenade 
published at his own expense ; it was his first printed work. 

“* This young mau’s talents deserve publicity,’ said Emma. ‘I will assist 


him. 


SCHUBERT. 





“Next day, leaning upon my arm, and followed by one servant, she ac- 
tually went in search of the young artist herself. He ocenpied a small cot- 
tage in one of the poorest faubourgs of the town. When the old woman 
who served him saw us enter, she went to announce our arrival to her mas- 
ter. At the sight of my sister, whom he had often heard and admired at 
the theatre , he appeared much moved. 

“* Ts it really you who are come to my house, Madam,’ he exclaimed, 
‘or am I dreaming ?’ 

“*No, Monsieur Schubert,’ said she, offering him her hand; ‘chance 
made me acquainted with your music, and I come to ask you to write me 
an opera.’ : 

** At these words, he remained as if annihilated by joy and surprise. 

“*T am perfectly serious,’ said Emma. ‘Come and dine with me to-day, 
and J will present you to the manager of the Imperial Theatre, and the poet 
who will write your libretto. Farewell till this evening.’ 

“Soon public attention was fixed upon Schubert; and his name, hitherto 
unknown, became famous. \ publisher proposed to buy the Lieders 
which had not been yet yn ; and those beautiful and graceful composi- 
tions soon became popular, not only in Vienna, but throughout Germany — 
Schubert was no longer unknown. ‘ , 

““T watched him attentively, for I soo 
ter had shown on his behalf would, ere 
ment. 


n foresaw that the interest my sis- 
if | } long, become a more serious senti- 
f by chance he did not come every evening to see her, she becanu 


uneasy, sang carelessly, and remained insepsible ¢ 






She Albion. 


ed. Butif she distinguished him amongst the crowd, she displayed all the 

treasures of her voice and of her taleut. One evening, Emma had played 

Anna in ‘Don Giovanni,’ she had never displayed her talents as a singer or 

tragedian to greater advantage. Overcome with fatigue, and by the emo- 

tions of that character, she received no person in her box after the opera, 

- Schubert. Half reclining upon a sofa, she beckoned him to sit at her 
ees. 

‘* Are you pleased with me?’ asked she. uAe 

‘ 4 : You never sang with more feeling,’ he answered, kissing her extended 
and. 

«Notwithstanding, I shall soon sing much better. The music of the “Amis 

de Salamanque” will inspire me more than that of “ Giovanni.’”’ 

“Schubert felt touched—a tear filled his eye. ‘Thanks, thanks,’ he 

cried; ‘to your goodness I owe my fortune—my happiness—all I possess. 

My existence, formerly so sad and dejected, is now a ife of glory. ‘Thanks, 

my guardian angel, my more tlian sister.’ . 

““* And you are happy, perfectly happy?’ asked my sister, greatly moved. 

“« Yes, happy, very Sener, thanks to you!’ 

“*Do you wish nothing! Have you no desire?’ Sethe. 

“*T think of the success of my opera; but that is certain, since you play 
the principal part.’ ‘ , 

“* And this success accomplished, all your dreams of happiness will be 
realised ?’ 

“ee All.’ 

“A tear shone in Emma’s eyes and fell on her cheeks; she pi my 
arm round her neck, pulled me to her with nervous effort, and issed my 
cheek ; | felt that her lips were as cold as ice. ‘ Good evening, Monsieur 
Schubert,’ said she, with a trembling accent. He had hardly left us, when 
Emma threw herself into my arms, weeping. 

“ ¢ He loves me not!”’ she cried; ‘ he does not love me, sister!’ . 

“ The next day, when my sister came from her chamber, I was surprised 
at the paleness of her countenance and at the fatigue she evinced. I ran 
to her, took her hand ; she received this mark of interest coldly, and feign- 
ed to be surprised at the fears [expressed about her health. She affected 
a cheerfulness which ill corresponded with her looks ; and I saw that she 
was trying to forget the past; so I resolved to second her courageous ef- 
forts. Heneuhietl, the name of Schubert was only pronoanced naturally be- 
tween us, and as if I had been an utter stranger to Emma's secret. As for 
the composer, he continued to visit my sister with his customary exactness ; 
he was extremely occupied with the rehersals of his opera, and seemed to 
think ofnothing butits success ; for Schubert, notwithstanding his genius; 
was one of those earthly-minded beings whose first desire is to surround 
themselves with ease and luxury. Inthe very midst of his glory, he 
thought of riches, and the advantages which accrue from them, were ever 
present to his mind. He calculated, with the parsirnony of a merchant, what 
profit his compositions would bring him, and did not hesitate to abandon 
the first publisher who came to him, if another proposed more advantageous 
terms. One day, I remarked this defect to my sister, but she defen ed him 
with so much warmth, that I at once changed the subject. The rehearsals of 
the‘ Amis de Salamanque’ continued without interruption. Euima appear- 
ed more cheerful, particularly when at the theatre. When Schubert spoke 
to lier, she prea to feel neither joy nor grief: no one but myself could 
have perceived any difterence in the manner she received him. But alas! 
how often did I perceive my beart sink with despair when I saw the con- 
vulsive efforts she made to command her emotions. The morning of the 
day appointed for the first representation, Emma was so fatigued with the 
frequent rehearsals, that she wrote to the manager, stating the impossibility 
of her performing that evening. Schubert came immediately, and be- 
sought her most earnestly not to defer the first represertation of his opera; 
and he described to her in such glowing colours the torments of doubt and 
expectation which devoured him, that she at length acceded to his eutrea- 
ties. 

“*You are not so ill as you think,’ said the egotist. ‘ Donotgive yourself 
up toan imaginary malady, which proceeds only from nervousness, and 
which alittle energy will soon conquer’ 

“+ Ts that your opinion ?’ answered she, with a smile which I shall never 
forget. ‘Very well, Monsieur Schubert, [ wil/ perform to-night.’ 

“+ Monsieur Schubert!’ he replied ; ‘Monsieur Schubert! T am no 
longer, then, Franz for you? There was something in his voice when he 
said that—an expression which seemed really tender. Emma’s heart beat 
violently, her face became flushed, and 1 read in her eyes the mad hope 
which had taken possession of her. 
“* Franz !—dear Franz !’ she murmured. 
“«Thatis right,’ he exclaimed; ‘you are now once again my guardian 
angel—my faithful sister. ‘Thus everything is agreed upon ;—you will sing 
this evening, and nothing will retard the crisis which will so soon decide my 
reputation and fortune.’ That night my sister surpassed herself, and she 
seemed more lovely than ever. However remarkable might have been 
Schubert’s music, [ am convinced that it never would have attained the suc- 
dess it did, without the energetic efforts of the prima donna. 
“In spite of the doctor’s advice, notwithstanding my prayers and tears, 
she continued to play every evening in the new opera. [ was so uneasy, 
that I resolved to ask Schubert to induce her to take a few days’ repose. 
“To my great astonishment, Schubert expressed but displeasure at this 
proceeding. He told me how much harm would befal his opera ifit was 
interrupted, and spoke about engagements he had made concerning the 
purchase of a small country-house, which he would be utterly unable to 
fulfil if he received smaller payment than that on which he depended. 
“+ But it is killing my sister!’ I exclaimed, angrily. 
“ He smiled coldly, accused me of exaggeration, aud went to tell Emma 
not to listen to me. "Alas! he succeeded but too well. One morning, I per- 
ceived spots of blood upon her handkerchief; and on questioning her, I dis- 
covered she had experienced these fatal symptoms for more than a fortnight. 
The ‘ Amis de Salamanque’ was at last obliged to be discontinued. The 
day after this interruption, Schubert came to visit her. 
**1 come to bid you adieu!’ said he; ‘ to-morrow I depart for the Tyrol. 
Vogel accompaniesme. No one except yourself sings my melodies better 
than he does. J am expected at Gastein, to give some concerts.’ 
“« My sister, upon hearing his departure so suddenly announced, lost all 
courage. 
“« Franz!’ she murmured; ‘Franz, if you have any friendship for me, 
do not quit me, for God’s sake! At least let me not die far from you " 
“*Die! Why allow so foolish a thought to take possession of you?’ he 
answered. ‘Your malady is not severe ; a little fatigue has caused it; a 
few weeks’ repose in the country will restore you to health!’ 
“‘ She shook her head mounfully. 
“ Schubert was only to stay in the Tyrol during three months; he had 
solemnly promised that to Emma. Alas! at the end of these three months 
he did not appear; three others elapsed, and still he came not, although my 
sister still fondly looked him. She had long since given up appearing at 
the theatre, and she had been forbidden by the doctors even to sing. Schu- 
bert wrote no longer at fixed periods, and sometimes three whole weeks 
sed without a single letter. One evening, Emma, to my great surprise, 
ad her piano opened, and was carried to it; she passed her fingers over 
the notes, and she began to sing the Srrenape. It had revealed to her 
Schubert’s existence, and had exercised on her own life so fatal an influence. 
She sang most divinely ; it was like the voice of an angel! By degrees, the 
tones became less powerful, and soon after they died away into a soft mur- 
mur. Then the piano rendered a discordant sound, resembling a plaintive 
cry—and I was sisterless !”’ 
“ You now understand my emotion, and the cause of my trouble, when I 
heard Liszt play and sing the Serenade. 
—<@——— 


MARTIN ZURBANO. 


BY ONE WHO SERVED WITH HIM. 





_ Nothing more graphically pourtrays tle singular character of the Span 
lards (a people whom Chateaubriand has so happily termed Les Arabe 
Chreties,) and the peculiar phases of civilisation they present to the study 
of the philnsophicel observer, than the extraordinary and adventurous ca- 
reers of their guerilla chiefs. Amid the successive revolutions of empire 
and the migrations of racesof which the Iberian Peninsula has been the 
theatre, this dark and fierce type of the human character has been preserv- 
ed inall its integrity, thus affording astriking example of the influence of 
the pre configuration of a country on the character and habits of a 
people. 

The pe of robber, or guerillero, has in every age had a peculiar 
charm for the lower orders of Spaniards. Strabe frequently alludes to this 
marked attribute of the ancient Iberians, to which he ascribes that pecu- 
liar traite which even at the present day the Spanish character so forcibly 
exhibits, viz., an extraordinary aptitude and genius for partisan warfare, 
uid a marked incapacity for all great strategical or tactical combinations.— 
Thus, during the late war of succession, both Mina andJauregay el Pastor, 
who, during the war of independence, by their in lefatigable activity and 
daring bravery, by the matchless skill aud successful execution of their 
partizan warfare, had acquired such high reputation, when placed at the 
head of the Queen’s armies, were foiled by the very same elements to which 





they were formerly indebted for their most splendid success. Destitute 


alike of all the military and political qualities which betit men for high com- 
mand, their operations were clistinguished by arude ns jentift system 0; 


» the applause she receiv- | warfare and barbarous violence, which exhausted their owu strength, whi’ 
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it spent’ that of the insurrection, drove the populations of Navarre 
and the Vascongado peovinees to frantic desperation, aud imparted to the 
war that stern, ruthless, and exterminating Character which roused the hor- 
ior and indigns‘iun of the civilized world. 

By stud the physical condition of the ‘Dura Tellus Iberia,’ we shall 
not only the explanation of many obscure points in her history, but 
at the same time discover the ‘fons etoizgo’ of the peculiar manners, 
customs, and religious ideas of her people. 

Traversed by five great mountain chains, ranning in a lel direction 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, intersected by lofty and extensive 
table lands and deep valleys, these natural features, added to the Liber 9 
glomeration of the rural —— singularly combine to f ster those 
and predatory guerilla and contrabandista habits ever the fruitful sources 
of social disorder. 

In fact, the careers of all the guerilleros—of Mina, Jauregay, El Empeci- 
nado, the Cura Merino, and others, during the war of independe 
Cabrera, Valmaceda, Forcade!, Manolin, Don Bazilio, Martin Zurbano, and 
the whole caterva guerillera who played so distinguished a part on the 
theatre of events during the late Carlist straggle—one and all were distin- 
guished by the same frigid indifference to human life, and by the facility 
with which, after slacking their thirst of blood with hellish energy, they re- 
lapsed into their habitual apathy, Toone and the same cause, tov, must 








their extraordinary success be attributed—to a certain energy of character, 
and to an intimate knowledge of the country, which, from the days of Viria- 


tus, in this mountain warfare, has ever been the first element of success. 

To this cause must we attribute that fertility of example which the annals 
of Spain present of men who have ‘risen to the highest rank in society 
through the various gradations of robber, partisan and patriot chief. 

Eighteen hundred years ago the Roman historian Florus thus describes the 
career of the celebrated Viriatus— Vir callidatis ascerime qui ex Venatore, 
Latro, ex Latrone subito, Dux et Imperator.’ 

And yet, after the revolution of so many ages, so unchanged is the picture, 
that with equal laconism, and the same trath, may be expressed in moderm 
Castilian that of the hero of the present sketch—of Martin Zurbano—‘Hombre 


accerimo que de Posadero fue Contrabandista, de Contrabandista subito, 


Cabecilory General.’ 
Martin Barea, better known as Martin Zurbano, the archtype of gueril- 


leros, Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Isabel the Catholic, Lieut.-Gene~ 


ral in the army of Her Catholic Majesty, was a native of Logrono, where, 


anterior to the late war, he had exercised the double avocation of ero 


(innkeeper) and contrabandista. If the reports current in the Rioja are to 
be credited, it is shrewdly suspected that many of the weary guests who 
had spread their carpets of repose in his hospitable posada were charitably 
dismissed to that bourne from which no traveller returns. Whether the 
goods and chattels which they may have left behind were devoted by the 
pious Zurbano to the purchase of masses for the repose of their souls, is a 
point on which contemporary history is silent. Be this as it may, certain it is 
that at the outbreak of the Carlist war Zuwbano, for some offence or other, 
whether with justice or not we venture not to decide, was out of the pale 
of the law. The mode he adopted réhadzliter himself, to use a French ex- 
pression, was in perfect keeping with the crafty and unscrupulous character 
that so eminentlydistinguished him. For this parpose he submitted to the 
Prior of the Francisco covent at Logrone—a man well known for his at- 
tachment to the canse of Don Carlos—a plan for delivering up that city to 
the Carlists. The Prior, in bis turn, gained over a Lieutenant-Colonel and 
several officers of the garrison to the plot. When on the eve of the execu- 
tion, Zurbano wrote to the Governor of Logrono, offering to put him in pos- 
session of all the details of a plan for delivering on the same night the town 
into the hands of the enemy, on the condition of obtaining a full and uncon- 
ditional pardon for the offence with which he was charged. Struck with 
the urgency of the peril, to the discovery of which he ‘had moreover not 
the slightest clue, the Governor consented to the conditions proposed.— 
Zurbano aecordingly revealed the names of his victims, who were of course 
immediately arrested and shot. This was the stepping.stone to his future 
greatness; under the immediate patronage of one ot the Queen’s ministers, 
Zurbano was commissioned to raise a free corps of Lancers, which he main- 
tained by contributions levied on the enemy. Talk who will of the ruth- 
less Black Bands of the Middle Ages, of Trenck’s Pandours during the 
Seven Years’ War, or of the fierce Kurds, who at the present day hover like 
birds of prey on the frontier of Turkey and Persia,—compared to the myr- 
midons of Don Martin, they were, to use an expression of Sancho Panza’s, 
‘ Manticones, tortas y pan pentado.” When seen under arms, this corps for 
savage effect out-heroded the darkest and most satanic creations of Salva- 
tor Rosa’s pencil: arrayed in every variety of costume, armed with every 
description of weapon, the solitary feature of uniformity which distinguish- 
ed them was the black pennon at the end of their lances, on which was 
emblazoned a death’s-head and cross-bones, a bearing but too typical of the 
sanguinary and merciless character of the band. 

Animated by the royal orders of Her Majesty the Queen Regent, at the 
head of this force Sinheas commenced his incursions along the frontier line 
of the Carlist territory, laying waste with fire and swords its different small 
Pueblos and villages. As it was the policy of General Cordova by an ad- 
mixture of well-timed clemency and severity to gain over the population of 
these districts to the Queen’s cause, and by these means to act more effectu- 
ally on the morai and physical resources of the enemy, affording as they did 
a never-failing source of supply and of accurate information of the inten- 
tions of the Queen’s Generals ; the General Officer commanding the royal 
troops at Vittoria wrote to Zurbano, deprecating—in the strongest terms— 
his conduct, and pointing out the evil consequences it would inevitably en- 
tail on the operations of the war. We have ourselves seen the singular 
reply which this dispatch elicited; written on a soiled sheet of paper and 
in the most extraordinary characters, its orthography was calculated to baf- 
fle the deciphering skill of Champollion himself. ‘I know not,’ was the ex- 
ordium, ‘how this generous bosom of mine has not burst with just indig- 
nation on perusing the calumnious charges contained in your Excellency’s 
dispatch. What! I, Martin Zurbano, whose highest ambition it is to spill 
the last drop of my blood on the field of glory, exclaiming ‘ Viva la Inocente 
[sabel—Viva la Constitution,” &c., &e.;’ and which, after a long tirade 
worthy of the inflated style of the hero of La Mancha, he perorated by 
saying, ‘and I will let you know who is Martin Zurbano !!’ 

The General Officer to whom this singular missal was addressed had 
moved upon the coast ere it reached him. No check, therefore, was given 
to the operations of Don Martin, whose ruthless career was, moreover, in 
perfect keeping with the character of the country. Zurbano rose rapidly, 
and by his indefatigable activity, skill, and bravery, he took a distinguished 
part if@all the operations that preceded the Convention of Birgara. 

It would far exceed the limits of this brief sketch were we to enumerate 
all the daring exploits of Zurbano, which from a mere guerilla partisan rais- 
ed him to the rank of Lieut-General. For boldness of conception, skill and 
rapidity of execution, the annals of the whole war afford no parallel to his 
capture of the Carlist General Zareateguy. At the head of a small but well- 
chosen band cf horsemen, by a night march through paths only known to 
himself, he dashed into the midst of the cantonments of 10,000 Carlists, and 
carried off their General without the loss of a man. 

The courage of Zurbano was of the highest order, of that which in war 
produces the greatest results, which cheerfully sacrifices life for the attain- 
ment of a great object. It was this bright faculty which, in ~ of his low 
birth and unequivocal antecedents, rendered him the idol of the soldiery. 
Simple in his habits he shared in all their toils, partook of all their priva- 
tions, identified himself with all their feelings and habits. 

When we first knew Zurbanc he had only the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and 
appeared to be between forty and fifty years of age. His usual garb was 
the dark sheep-skin jacket and scarlet overalls, a dress latterly adopted by 
the whole army. His figure was shortand compact, indicating an iron har- 
dihood of constitution capable of the highest powers of human endurance, 
while his dark grey eye, with a twinkling hawk-like cast of suspicion, his 
lowering brow, imparted to his countenance an «xpression of stern unrelent- 
ing ferocity, that indelibly stamped itself on the memory. 

And yet withal, Zurbano could assume that fascinating polish of manner 
and high-bred demeanour, which is universally possessed even by the low- 
est order of Spaniards, the result rather of natural instinct than of previous 
education. 

The termination of the Carlist insurrection was soon after followed by the 
abdication of the Queen Mother and the installation of Espartero as Regent. 
Troubles fomented by internal discontent and external intrigue broke out in 
Catalonia. In an evil hour for the new Regent. Zurbano was sent into that 
province invested with high and extensive command. At such a juncture 
no appointment could have been more unfortunately ill-timed. Whatever 
may have been his qualities in the field, he was, from previous habits and 
education, totally unfitted for such a mission. He wanted that admirable 
tact and deep sagacity, that intimate know ledge of the human passions, 
which skilfully allaying the fever of the blood, calms the irritation of popu- 
lar feeling, by the exercise of a well-combined admixture of generous clem- 
ency or uurelenting severity, that so well knows when to yield to just re- 
monstrance, or to enforce unconditional obedience. Zurbano unfortunately 
knew but one rule of action—a stern appeal to the fears of his subordinates ; 
and on this he acted with such unbending firmness, and unrelenting cruelty 
of purpose, that kindled into a flame the slumbering elements of disaffection 
to the Regent s government. 

Animated by a hereditary hatred to the French, or ‘“Gabachos,” he was be~ 








trayed at Barcelonia nto acts of rigour and injustice towards the person and 











perty of a French merchant, that justly aroused the indignation of the 

rench Government, and prepared the diplomatic rupture between the 

French and Spanish Cabinets, the result of which so lowered the moral in- 
fluence of the Regent’s government in the eyes ot the nation. 

But when at length alimented by French gold, the insurrection burst forth 
in arms, all that depended on human exertion Zurbano displayed. Lle 
showed a bold front till the moment he discovered that the force under his 
command was no longer to be depended upon. Accordingly he evacuated 
the province, recrossed the Ebro, operated his junction with Saoné at Sara- 

a, and with him rapidly fell back to cover the capital. On the morning 
of the fatal day of Torrajon, which proved the grave of Espartero’s fortune, 
Zurbano was struck with the disarray of the force; so intermingled had 
the baggage of the army become with the columns of march that a deploy- 
ment in order of battie was impossible. The army of Narvaez had in the 
meanwhile taken up a position, and for some time both armies were in pre- 
sence. With one the Regent’s name was still a tower of strength—with 
the other the conviction of disaffection was the harbinger of defeat. While 
both were hesitating, a hurrah of cavalry, led by General Shelly, decided 
the affair. Spurring to the front, he dashed with his line of horsemen 
against the head of the enemy’s columns, which had not yet deployed. In 
an instant all was lost—the Regent’s troops threw down their arms, and fra- 
ternised with the soldiers of Narvaez. Saoné and all his staff were taken. 
Zurbano alone escaped—with a few horsemen he galloped from the field, 
and succeeded in gaining the Freach frontier. The inspiration of Shelly’s 
— decided the fate of Spain, aud proved the paramount importance ef 

e talent d’apropos in war. 

After passing a few months in exile Zurbano sent in his adhesionto the new 
government. He was consequently allowed to return to Spain, and continu- 
ed up to his last moment to reside on an estate near Logroio, which had 
been presented to him by the Cortes, as a reward for his services. 

It is difficult to determine the motive which precipitated Zurbano into 
the movement agaiust the present government at Madrid, which brought 
ruin and desolation upon his house, and cost him his life. Whether ensnar- 
ed by the government, desirous of getting rid of a man who inspired them 
with unceasing fear and mistrust—whether led away by a passage in the 
ex-Regent’s manifesto, which so immediately preceded his “ Leve de Bou- 
eliers,” he dreamt of powerful support from without—this is a problem 
that we have no means of solving. That a man like Zurbano, whose early 
career was a constant series of open hostilities to the established laws of the 
community of which he was a member, could have ever entertained a 
marked bias for one form of government over another, it is ditlicult to con- 
ceive. Be this as it may, from the moment he raised the standard of revolt 
he was lost. No sooner had he commenced his movement than he was 
tracked like a beast of prey. If he so long eluded the vigilance of his ene- 
mies, it was solely owing to his intimate knowledge of the country, and his 

t popularity with the rural population, by whom, at such imminent risk, 
e was so long concealed. 

Nevertheless it is probable that he would have effected his escape had not 
Narvaez bethought himself of despatching on his traces a man of his own 
stamp—the celebrated El Rayo, who during the Carlist war had acted as 
Chef-d’Etat-Major to the Cura Merino. This man, as well skilled in all the 
wiles of guerilla warfare as Zurbano himself, as intimately acquainted with 
the country, tracked him with the scent and pertinacity of a blood-hound, 
and ultimately effected his capture. 

When taken, worn down by disease, overwhelmed by the loss of his sons 
ani brother-in-law, Zurbano was but the wreck of his former self—his mind 
had so sunk under the accumulated weight of misfortune that he was at 
tumesa maniac. But on the morning of his execution he was himself again. 
He walked to the fatal spot, eyed the platoon that was to hurl him into eter- 
nity with stern composure, and died, as he had lived, with heroic courage. 

An immense crowd had assembled in the Plaza of Logrofio, to witness 
the closing scene of the drama of Zurbano’s eventful life. Such was the 
bright prestige of his former fame, that to the assembled multitude the pass- 
ing scene appeared like the dark visions of a horrid dream. But voldeals 
they were awakened to its frightful reality. The measured tramp of iufan- 
try, the deep-tened ruffle of the hollow drum, thestern laconism of the word 
of comman , followed with lightning speed by the ringing fire of a platoon, 

laimed, to use an Orientalism, “that the head of the unfortunate Zur- 
vano had been rolled into the dust of nothingness by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner.” 








————- 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
CONSIDERED AS AN ORATOR AND STATESMAN. 
From an article in Fraser’s Magazine. 

When Sir Robert Peel made his emphatic declaration, on resigning the 
government in April, 1335, that his future life would be spent in the House 
of Commons, he was, perhaps unconsciously, establishing one of the land- 
marks by which the présent age will be distinguished from its predecessors. 
His prophetic promise embodied the conviction of astatesman pre-eminent 
in the wisdom which studies the signs of the times, that hereafter the pop- 
ular or representative branch ot the legislature, regulated no doubt, to a 
great degree, by the will of the monarch aud the theoretical right of veto of 
the peers, will be the really influential power in the state. 

But Sir Robert, at the same time, exhibited no slight amount of self- 
knowledge. Looked at inferentially, that declartion showed that he had 
formed a correct estimate of his own position and powers. Sir Robert 
is an ambitious man, but his ambition is of a high and honourable cha- 
racter. He covets fame, and a niche in the history of his country, more 
than personal rank or dignities His ambition is not that which would 
be satisfied, though it has been flattered, by having two queens as_ his 
voluntary guests, with an earl’s coronet glittering in the distance. Yet 
to one who witha mauly independence points continually to the origin 
of his family such distinctions might connt as something. Sir Robert Peel’s 
ambition grasps at what is emphatically the power of modern times. influ- 
ence over the opinions of his ligase. He wishes to leave the impress 
of his own mind upon the character of his countrymen. He hopes to be re- 
garded, if not as the pilot who weathered the storm, at least as having held 
the helm amidst the eddies and whirlpools of exasperated rival interests. 
Represented as they are in the House of Commons, which is the scene of 
their action, he who would influence them must learn the art of command- 
ing the ear and swaying the passions or prejudices of that assembly. @f 
that art Sir Robert Peel has obtained the mastery. Therefore he acts wise- 
ly, with the examples of Pultney and Chatham before him, in not quitting 
a sphere where his triumphs are certain, and where the amount he may 
store up of good for his country, and fame for himself, is incaiculable. 

Sir Robert Peel is indeed the master-spirit of the House of Commons. 
Shiel or Macaulay may be more brilliast, may approach more nearly to the 
ideal standard of oratory ; Lord Jolin Russell may excel in delicate tact, in 
the skilful pointing of party allusions, or the unpedantic infusion among 
them of philosophical deductions; Lord Stanley may -have brought the 
keenest intellectual powers more ably to the service of political passion ; Mr. 
Roebuck may have used the weapons of sarcasm and invective with more 
recklessness and effect ; each of these may, in some separate quality, excel 
Sir Robert Peel ; but no public speaker, be his eloquence, his tact, his logi- 
cal power, or his moral energy and political earnestness, what it may, sur- 
passes him in the one great art, the constant object of his efforts, of exercis- 
ing influence over the House of Commons. 

To gain this power he sacrifices much. Glimpses of an enthusiastic tem- 
perament, of a poetical relish, of ambitious aspiratious, of eularged views of 
the destiny of man, have been given, at intervals longdistant, in his speeches, 
enough to show that, bad he chosen to persevere in the more ornamental 
and flowery paths of oratory, his ascendancy might have been ofa different 

kind. But as it is, looking to his reported speeches only, while you admit 
their compreheusiveness, their verbal copiousness and accuracy, their infor- 
mation, their fertility of illustration, and the sustained gelf-possesston which 
they indicate, you are still at aloss to accouut for his high reputation as an 
orator. That concentrated thought and vigorous expression, those passages 
of rhetoric prepared, and inlaid, those sudden turns ef humour, those quick 
flashes of imagination, upon which the fame ot great orators, past and pre- 
sent, has been so mainly founded, you look for in vain in the speeches of Sir 





too powerful. Hence the vagueness of Sir Robert’s annunciations of policy, 
the empty pomposity of his declarations of principle, the verbose inconcla- 
siveness of his whole speeches. How cana man even strive at high elo- 
quence, whose political fate condemns him to play sucha part? You cannot 
get rid of the difficulty by a general oy of mediocrity. Used in this 
case, mediocrity is a term of comparison, disparagement. But where there 
is no aim at anything higher—on the contrary, a studious avoidance—the 
term appears misapplied ifit means an inherent mediocrity. To be equal 
to your position, in whatever sphere, is a sign of greatness of mind. To 
shape out your own means and accomplish your end with them entitles you 
to choose your own measure of praise. Sir Robert knows his men, and 
speaks te them in the language they understand. The Commons are to him 
alarge jury, and he manages them in the spirit of an advocate. 

This rejection of all objects save that of obtaining influence over the 
House of Commons has necessitated a constant sacrifice of consistency in 
opinion. — Sir Robert has been the leader and mouthpiece of his party 
through singularly chequered and changing events. He led their opposi- 
tion to Emancipation ; he led a great portion of them in their support of that 
measure. He was again atthe head of their reunited forces in the struggle 
against reform; he was the expounder, if not the originator, of their con- 
forming and conserving policy when the Reform-bill bad become a law.— 
In the Yong and glorious campaign of the Conservative minority against 
Whig ascendancy, who more eloquent or more apparently sincere in de- 
nouncing the policy of the administration than Sir Robert Peel? He comes 
into office with an overwhelming majority, in which there is a large infu- 
sion of the mercantile interest, and his first act in power is to adopt those 
portions of the Whig measures which would rally the mercantile influence 
round him, without utterly compromising the avowed principles and inte- 
rests of his own party. These are historical facts, but they would not be 
introduced in this paper, which is not intended to be political, did they not 
directly bear upon the character of Sir Robert Peel's public speaking. His 
speeches when in opposition, and those made while he has been in power, 
differ in tone. The former are full of that ardour of assault which is natural 
in aman leading his party to victory, and whose only duty is to destroy ; the 
latter breathe a spirit of moderation, a determination to check and curb, 
which are equally natural in one who has to build up. All party men do the 
same. Sir Robert only does it with more power and art ; with the addition, 
that it was he who set the example of defending this species of inconsisten- 
cy on the plea of necessity. Studying his career, one might almost decide 
that he has been preparing the House of Commons for his ascendancy. 

To keep his station as the leader of a party which, though shaken in 1829 
and again in 1830, had within itself the elements of permanency, it was ne- 
cessary that he should stand forth as the uncompromising advocate of their 
then opinions. When, as their leader, he seceded from some of those opin- 
ions, he strengthened his own position by transferring their faith from the 
opinion to the man. Having thus acquired power, having spread his fame 
far and wide for practical statesmanship, he turns round and says, Hence- 
forth I will be free to oo my plans. You may support them or not as 
you choose. Meauwhile, the same disorganization of party was, by the 
same causes, effected among his opponents, many of whom learned to adopt 
the cry, ‘ Measures, not men,’ and at the same time, to look for those mea- 
sures to the man whom they had been used to denounce. When ‘H. B.’ 
published his print of Sir Robert Peel, with pickaxe in hand, macadamising 
his ome road by breaking up parties into fragments, he hit out a great 
truth. 

Sir Robert Peel’s speeches are an index to his career, not merely in the 

opinions they convey, but in their quality and tone. In the whole of his 
early poemmoeny lite, indeed, up to within the last fifteen years, they 
look chameleon-like, the hue that prevailed among his party. They were 
arguments, sometimes elaborate and founded on logical deecten (for Sir 
Robert, with all his mystification, can be logical when he likes), sometimes 
temporary and founded on utilitarian considerations, sometimes the sudden 
growth of his dexterity in debate, but always arguments in support of a cer- 
tain set of principles marked out, not by him, but for him. Yet, even in his 
most uncompromising harangues, if he could gain his object without directly 
pledging himself, he would, For instance, on Mr. Plunket’s motion for a 
committee on the Roman Catholic claims, that gentleman had asked, ‘ What 
has the state to do with religion?’ Sir Robert undertook to answer the 
question, How did he do it? By an appeal to the highest principles for 
the recognition of the divine authority in the direction of human attairs 1— 
No; but he reminded Mr. Plunket that he had himself felt it necessary, in 
deference to the feelings of the people, to preface his motion by a proclama- 
tion of his attachment to the Church of England. ‘ If,’ said he, ‘Mr. Plun- 
ket felt how important would such a declaration be, on account of the in- 
fluence which religion has over the minds of the people of England, was 
not that reason enough why religion should not be left out of the question ?’ 
Thus the duty of the Church in the spiritual government of man was made 
to depend first on Mr. Plunket’s declaration, and secondly on the feelings 
of the people of England. Had those feelings been the other way, there was 
an end of the obligation. Such ‘ad captandum’ arguments abound in the 
early speeches of Sir Robert, they are also to be found in his late ones. It 
is a common trick with him, and his supporters are so pleased at the tem- 
poe triumph it yields, that they overlook the lurking weakness of prin- 
ciple. 

Now it was while engaged in this species of advocacy that Sir Robert 
Peel’s style as a speaker was formed, and he has never wholly discarded 
the habits he then acquired. Without going the length of doubting the sin- 
cerity of Sir Robert Peel in his early character of Protestant champion, one 
may be permitted to estimate the degree of his fervour. We are not sitting 
in judgment on his political character, but inquiring into the causes of his 
style of oratory ; and, of all eloquence which is not mere scholastic exercise, 
adegree of enthusiasm is a necessary condition. 

Now it is not easy to associate the idea of sincere earnestness with the 
speeches made by Sir Robert Peel in his character of advocate of the Con- 
servative party, although they by no means encourage the suspicion of de- 
liberate insincerity. It is not necessary that you should remind yourself 
that when the future champion first entered parliament le refused to pledge 
himself to oppose Emancipation, or that he took up the cause when it af- 
forded a ladder for ambition. No imputation of motives is necessary. The 
speeches rather suggest the picture of a man of cold temperament, who had, 
by some process or other, brought himself to the conviction that he ought 
to pursue a certain course, and whose ingenuity was at work to find good 
reasons for it, and arguments in its defence. They are like au elaborste ad- 
dress spoken from a brief. They are very ingenious, very convincing, very 
powerful; could oply have been delivered by a man of first-rate talents, 
and who could command any subject he touched upon; but they are defi- 
cient in true eloquence. There is none of that lofty thought which follows 
areliance on high principle On the contrary, they eschew principles, and 
fight the battle on details. There is a wantof ‘ heart’ in them, There 
are none of those sudden touches which stir the soul. They appeal to the 
thinking faculties, not to the moral nature or the passions. The language is 
correct, nay, faultless, without being powerful. The illustrations are apt 
and serviceable, but dry. There is a want of that warm colouring which 
an ardent spirit infuses into a favourite theme. d 

Sir Robert's speeches against the Reform-bill, though falling very tar short 
of the high eloquence so imposing a theme might have inspired, were more 
concentrated and vigorous, because there he was more in earnest. He had 
already made himself the most distinguished man in the old House of Com- 
mons. His ideas, his illustrations, were all associated with a state of things 
very different from that which was threatened while that great struggle was 
proceeding. It was, therefore, natural that he should view with real alarm 
the prospect of so utter a subversion of those established habits of thought 
on which his influence was founded. At that time all was fear or despair 
in the minds of the friends of constitutional government. Hope,—the first 
props of that statesmanship which has since sbaped out the art of ru- 

ing the new as formerly the old,—has not yet dawned on the Conservative 
leader. He, therefore, spoke in earnest ; and his speeches on the Reform- 
bill may be pointed to as being the best he ever made. In fact he was 
there speaking for himself, as well as for his party. , 

But his later speeches during the last two years ol his leadership of oppo- 
sition; when the victory was won, but the leader delayed the triumph ; and 
since he has assumed power almost on his own personal responsibility ; 
these reflect all the defects ascribed to the earlier ones, but much increas- 





Robert Peel. In their place you have a steady, persevering pursuit of the 
object in view, a constant reproduction of the ‘opinions it is desired to incul- | 
cate on the anditory, an adroitness in pressing their known prejudices into | 
the service, and a general plasticity of sentiment and tone, which render it 
less surprising that one so indifferent to the charms of oratory should have at 
least secured its solid advantages. 

His object is not so much to be deemed a great orator as to preserve his 
character as a practical statesman. If the two are incompatible in the 
opinon of the great mass of commonplace minds, he gives up the attempt to 
attain the one reputation, in order to secure the other. He never, or at least 
very seldom, leaves the level of the average understanding of the House.— | 
He chooses his subjects from those which most occupy the minds of the mer- | 
cantile and agricultural members. His illustrations are for the most part 
utilitarian. They point to positive certain advantages, or warn of equally 
certain mischiefs. He will sometimes remind you of the constitutional fic- 
tion that each member is the representative of the whole people, but he 
well knows the truth is otherwise—that, in fact, all the rival interests in the 
country are arrayed against each other in the House of Commons, and that 
they are now so nearly equal in power that preponderance of concession 
would be fatal to some, while it would unduly exalt others and make them 


ed; in consequence of the greater personal restraint imposed on him and 
the more extended political insincerity required, as he seems to think, by 
a statesman whose position amidst rival parties obliges him, in order to gain 
his objects, to be on good terms with all. 

If posterity shall decide to rank Sir Robert Peel among great men, he 


| will rather be classed among the statesmen than among the orators. He 
may be talked of with Walpele, but not with Pitt or Fox. Oratory is a se- | 


vere and exacting art. Its object is not merely to excite the passions or 


sway the judgment, but also to prodace models for the delight or admira- | 


tion of mankind. It is a study which will not brook a divided attention. — 


more business-like, so the most popular and powerful speakers there are 
those who, rejecting the beautiful, apply themselves to the practical. Elo- 
quence has become a positive element of power. A ty leader is com- 
pelled to enter with almost equal energy into the most trifling as into the 
most important affairs. He must be always ready with facts, with arga- 
ments, with simulated enthusiasm ; he must identify himself with all the in- 
terests of those whom he would lead. Even when there is time for that pre- 
paration which a great orator needs, there is no scope for his display. 

At the head of this class of public speakers—of those who either do not 
aim at, or fall short of acquiring, the divine art which, harmonising ~—o 
till it becomes a music, and shaping thought into a talisman, gives a man the 
right to be called an orator—stands forth, conspicuously, Sir Robert Peet. 

We have already said that he sacrifices much possible fame as an orator, 
in order to secure substantial influence as a statesman. Some may be pre- 
pared to combat this; to say that Sir Robert Peel’s inherent mediocrity is. 
such that he could not, if he would, have rivalled even the most distinguish 
ed of living orators, much less the mighty dead. But it is difficult to sup 
pose that a man of such high and such varied attachments, one in whom the 
scholastic fervour has survived amidst the uncongenial pursuits ofa stormy 
volitical life, and who, as for instance in his speech at Glosgow, and in some 

ew of his speeches in Parliament, or at public places, has breathed the 
urer atmosphere of poetry and philosuphy ; it is scarcely possible to be- 
Rove that, had he early devoted himself to the study and imitation of the 
atest models, to the perfection of style, to the discriminating choice of 
anguage, he could not have elevated himself as an orater to the highest rank, 
No; Sir Robert Peel’s aim is different. His political weight depends on his 
power of charming or influencing the House of Commons. He has studied 
political opinion until even its minutest shades are made palpable to him, 
They are all more or less represented in the popular assembly, and there he 
displays his knowledge of ail their wants, and avails himself, concealing his 
purpose, of all their rivalries and prejudices. Not one but finds, from time 
to time, an echo in the speeches of Sir Robert Peel. His caution, and, atthe 
same time, his determination, are so well known, that the slightest hint he 
lets fall as to his purposes is instantly caught up. One cause of the breath- 
less attention with which he is heard is, that each section of the house is 
anxious to penetrate the mystery of his future policy, knowing well that he 
will not utter any direct promise asa mere flourish, or unless he means to 
falfil it. If he be oracular in his mystery, he is often equally so in his studi- 
ed mystification. As no man can more clearly explain himself when he 
pleases, so no man can more adroitly wrap up his real meaning in an unin- 
telligibie involvement of words. Sometimes a sturdy Radical, or an indig- 
nant agriculturalist, determines to snatch the eel by the tail and electrify him. 
He puts some plain, direct question, and demands an answer. You think 
Sir Robert Peel must now be fairly posed, his veil must be rent, parties must 
soon resume their old habits, for he must say something positive on which a 
war-cry cau be raised. He rises, leans forward onthe table, playing with his 
glasses, or puts his bands under the tails of his blue frock-coat; and, in the 
most open and candid way, declares his determination to answer frankly the 
question that had been put to him. This is satisfactory. it propitiates. All 
are on the qui vive. There is hushed silence; all heads are stretched for- 
ward in expectation of the announcement of policy. Perhaps Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston exchange a glance or smile of incredulity, for 
they know their man. Meanwhile the soft, bland voice has poured itself 
forth, its faintest tone heard in the most remote corner, the bearing bespeaks 
a full consciousness of the responsibility of the duty of the moment, the face 
wears the placid expression of innocence. You are fairly prepossessed for 
such aman. But what is he saying? By that cheer from Mr. Cobden and 
his Sancho, Mr. Bright, he appears to have said something pleasant to the 
manufacturer. But that roar of delight from the other side? Oh, he has 
convulsed thefcountry gentlemen by some well-turned compliment to agricu!- 
ture. Another cheer more general, is the reward of some pompous max- 
im ofthe public good. It is clear the house has warmed to him. The more 
kindly they entertain, the more candid grow the speaker's tones, the more 
earnest is he todo the best which the state of things allows. An elaborate 
Statement follows of the different courses open to him, of their several advan- 
tages and disadvantages, in all of which he adroitly rouses the prejudices 
slumbering for the moment around him, and establishes a sympathy with 
each; centering hopes in himself, and setting old hatreds against each other ; 
until, having thus led the various parties into a meutal mélee, he winds up 
with an ‘upon the whole,’ leading, with pompous affectation of resolve, to 
a declaration of what he means to do, which, in fact, comprises—in an art- 
ful woof of phrases, sounding, but bodiless—almost every thing that he does 
not mean todo. Meanwhile he has skilfully diverted the attention of all 
from the real point at issue, to their mutual jealousies and asperities. Ten 
to one he sits down ‘amidst loud cheers,’ having uttered much, but avowed 
nothing. It may be asked, how can such a body be so transparently cajol- 
ed? The answer is, Jt is done—done every day, in almost every speech ; 
and, the more it is done, the more they seem to like it. 

If Sir Robert has acquired, by long study and practice, the art of leading 
and moulding to bis will a body of several hundred intelligent men, he may 
be pardoned if the matter of his speeches be not first-rate. The character 
given already to his earlier speeches applies to his latter ones. Neither the 
thoughts nor the language ever rise above the level of common sense. The 
are not of that ambitious character which invites criticism. They are poli- 
tical manceuvres and purposes put into language, because a free constitu- 
tion requires that the people shall be parties to the policy of statesrnen The 
ditfereunce between Sir Robert Peel and other statesmen is, that he does not 
think in public, does not invite the public to think with him. He forms 
his plans out of the elements of thought he finds in the House of Commons, 
and trusts to each party liking the ingredient it has separately contributed to 
the hash. 

A stranger to the House of Commons, who, having heard of Sir Robert 
Peel’s influence there, had conceived some ideal portrait of a great orator, 
would assuredly be disappointed He would observe in his speeches a want 
of strong reasoning on fixed principles, a lax, loose, many-sided mode of 
viewing the most vital questions, and a great command of that sort of logic 
which takes in common minds by clever fallacies. He would look in vain 
for vivid imagination or profound thought. He would fiud no outline of a 
complete scheme of policy, nor any one ruling idea with which his own 
views and political sympathies could associate. ‘The style he would pro- 
nounce inartificial ; not that there is no attempt at construction, but that the 
speech is so crowded with extraneous matter and the speaker has so many 
ends to gain, that a perfect jor would be impossible. He would complain 
of verbosity, of repetition ot ideas, nay, whole arguments, in different words 
and then imperfectly expressed, ofa pervading pretension to something 
very profound which constantly falls short of accomplishment. Of the ac- 
tion used by the speaker he would be tempted to say thet it was neither 
modest as became an unassuming reasoner, nor commanding as ought to be 
the action of a greatorator. He would see at one time a pompous solemnity 
leading to nothing; at another, the most trivial postures of every-day after- 
dinner conversation ushering the most important topics. His elbow resting 
on the table before him, while his pointed finger shakes ominously at his 
opponents, and one leg is crossed over the other, the posture of a man lay- 
ing down an argument to a familiar friend; or, his thumbs buried in the 
pockets of his capacious waistcoat, while his coat is thrown back ostenta- 
tionsly, as some foreigners do to show their fine velvet linings; or, as is 
more commonly the case, his hands hidden under his coat-tails, while he 
stands much as he might with his back to a fire—these are not exactly the 
positions or gestures of a great orator. 

But, on the other hand, whatever the defects of Sir Robert Peel, when 
his speeches or his actions are looked at critically, you cannot fail to admire 
his ease and self-possession, the thorough knowledge he has, even to the mi- 
nutest details, of every subject he undertakes, the adroitness with which he 
enters into all the different feelings, prejudices, and interests which surround 
him, and the wit he evinces in wielding them so as to produce all the ap- 
pearance of enthusiasm, and in moulding thean to his purpose, of subduing 
their varieties to one harmonious course of action. In the art of managing 
the House of Commons he is, indeed, unrivalled. 


——— 


THE EARLDOM OF STIRLING. 


In addition to the curious details given in a late number, relative to the 
appeal case now pending in the House of Lords— The Earl of Stirling v. 
the Officers of State for Scotland, the follow ing particulars, some of them 
of an explanatory nature, cannot fail to be interesting to a large portion of 
our readers ; more especially, as about forty Peers, and one hundred and 
twenty Baronets of Scotland, have a deep stake under the primary charters 











upon which the appellant founds his claims to lands and privileges in North 
America. 

These charters are two innumber. The first was granted by James I.. 
10th of Sept., 1621; the second by Charles L., 12th of July, 1625 They 
erect possessions how known by the names of Nova Scotia, Prince 


The orator speaks rarely, at long intervals, during which he saturates his | Edward Island, Cape Breton, Gaspe, New Brunswick, &c., into the 
mind with his subject, while casting itin the mould to which his taste Royal PRovINce OF New Scorranp, and annex them for ever to the Crown 
guides him, as being the most calc ulated to enhance by its charm the intrin- | and Kingdom of Scotland. The over-lordship of the country, with plenary 


| sic worth or beauty of his thoughts. 
| love of his theme, or in the anticipation of triumph. Butthe exigencies of 
| modern political warfare have called into being a class of public speakers, 
| whose effusions fall as far short of those of the professed orator in perma- 
nent beauty as they excel them in immediate utility. As the character of 
tlie House of Commons, remodeled under the Reform-bill, has become 





Like the poet, he works either from power to colonize and govern the same, is vested in Sir William Alexander, 


afterwards Earl of Stirling, ‘his heirs and assignees whatsover,’ together 
with the hereditary office of her Majesty’s Lieutenant General. And in ad- 


| dition to many great and important vice-regal prerogatives and jurisdic tions, 


power is likewise given to the grantees to allocate lands, found cities and 
towns, erect all mauuer of iustitutes—ciyil, military, municipal, ecclesiasti- 
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cal,&e.—andito give and confer the offices of emolument andtrust connect- 
ed therewith, together with titles, honours, and distinctions. 
these 





y appellant to have fancied that 
the privilege to create Baronets was one. But this isan error. To ad- 
vance the plantation of Nova Scotia, the Baronetace or ScoTLAND AND 
Nova Scotia was established by Charles L., in 1625. So far however, was 
qhe eg | family from having any authority to create Baronets, that Sir 
William Alexander (although one of the Great Officers of State for Scotland 
at that time) was not even included in the Royal commission appointed for 
that purpose, and which bears date the 25th of July, 1626. 

That commission, after setting forth that the King had already erected the 
a state, dignity, and order of Baronet, ‘fur ever to remain within 
the kingdom of Scotland and province ef Nova Scotia,’ proceeds te empow- 
er fourteen Lords of the Privy Council named therein, or any six of their 
number, to meet atsuch times as they should think it expedient, to receive 
resignations of such grants of 16,000 acres each of land in Nova Scotia as 
should be resigned into their hands as his Majesty’s Commissioners, by Sir 
William Alexander or his lawful procurators in his name in favour of any 
person or persons ; aud to give and grant new heritable infettments, under 
the Great Seal of Scotland, to those to whom the said resignations were 
granted of the said lands, together with the state, dignity, and title of Bar- 
onet. 

Prior to the date of this commission, the King had raised to the Baron- 
etage Sir Robert Gordon, second son of the Earl of Sutherland, with twen- 
ty-six others, including in the number the ancestors of the Marquis of Bread- 
albane,the Duke of Roxburghe,the Earl of Wemyss,Lord Macdonald,the Earl 
of Mansfield, Lord Forrester (Earl Verulam), and Viscount Kenmure. The 
Commissioners, from September, 1626, to the death of Charles 1., proceed- 
ed with the work of adding to the order the heads of many ancient and no- 
ble families, all of whom, oa Lord Stirling’s resignation, had grants in Nova 
Scotia, Cape Breton, or New Brunswick of 16,000 acres? each. Finally, af- 
ter the Restoration, and down to the Union in 1707, other free Barons and 
persons of chief quality were created Baronets, with participation in all the 
rights, immuuities, aud privileges conferred by the patents of 1625 and1626 
erecting the dignity. 

Although nothiag can be more clear from the commission cited, and the 
charters of 1621 and 1626, that the power to create Baronets was not dele- 
gated to the ancestors of the appellant, it is nevertheless certain, that in one 
instance the first Earl of Stirling assumed and exercised that prerogative.— 
For in 1636, the ancestor of Lord Kilmaine (John Browne, Esq., younger 
of the Neale, in Ireland) bad trom him a grant of 16,000 acres in Cape Bre- 
ton, with the title of a‘ Baronet of New Scotland.’ ‘This Baronetcy has 
been allowed to stand on the roll of the Baronets of Scotland and Nova Sco- 
tia, although it is unquestionably challengable on the ground of having been 
couferred ultra vires. 

The appellant does not claim the Earldom of Stirling, and the vast territo- 
rial rights in North America coanected therewith, in virtue of the charters 
of 1621 and 1625, aud the patents of 1630 and 1633, creating Sir William 
Alexander, Lord Alexander of Tullibodie, Viscount of Stirling, Viscount 
of Canada, and Earl of Stirling. Upon none of these documents can be 
found his claim. To getrid of this difficulty, he lays it down that the first 
Earl of Stirling made a surrender, in 1639, of all his family honours and es- 
tates into the hands of King Charles, who by a charter of novodamus, under 
the Great Seal of Scotland, regranted them to the Earl, to hold ‘ to himself 
and the heirs male of his body, whom fuiling, to the eldest heirs female, with- 
out division of the last of such heirs male, and to the heirs mule of the bo- 
dies of such heirs female respectively.’ 

This charter of novodamus, if it ever existed, is now lost; and no trace, 
either of the resignation in question or of the charter, is to be found in any 
of the public oflices in Scotland. 

Whilst the appellant thus labours under the insuperable difficulties of 
founding his pretentions upon a charter which is not to be found, aud con- 
structing his pedigree by documents, some of which the courts in Scotland 
have Tdlased to be ‘ false, forged, feigned, fabricated, and devised, vitiated, 
erased in substantialibus, and defective in the solemnities required by law,’ 
it is much to be deplored that the heirs of the Stirling family, whose blood 
and rights are altogether unchallengeable, have not betore this come forward, 
and made good their inheritance. 

These heirs are four in number—Charles Sheriff, 'Esq., of Fitzroy Har- 
bour, Ottawa, a gentleman well known, and much respected in Upper Can- 
ada; Robert Hepburn Swinton, Esq., the head of that very ancient family 
in Berwickshire ; the Duchess de Coigny, (formerly Miss Hamilton, of Bar- 
gany); aud the Marquess of Downshire. The three former descend 
from Viscount Canada, the eldest son of the first Earl, who predeceased his 
father. The latter is the lineal representative of Henry, fourth Earl of Stir- 
ling. 

The rights of the Stirling family, and of the Baronets of Scotland and No- 
va Scotia, were twice ratified by acts of the Scottish Legistature ; and the 
best lawyers of the age consider them indefeasible. They are greater and 
more valuable than those vested in the Peerage, or any other body of sub- 
jects whatsoever. Every baronet holds his grant of 16,000 acres, not of the 
Stirling family, but of the Crown of Scotland , and holds it further, by free 
barony and regality, with plenary powers to colonize the same. Further, 
these vast rights and privileges were bestowed to advance * the opulence, 
prosperity, and peace of the Scottish nation ;’ and their exercise must ever 
be (to use the language of King James 1.) to give etfect to ‘a noble purpose, 
whereby both the Baronets in particular, aud the whole nation generally, 
would have honour and profit. 

The first Earl of Stirling, in his treatise entitled ‘ Encouragement to Colonies,’ 
published in 1625, states—‘1 think that mine be the first national patent that 
ever was clearly bounded within America by particular limits upon theearth.’ 
Had the integrity of this patent been as faithfully insisted upon by Govern- 
ment in the recent settlement of the Boundary Question, as the Officers of 
State for Scotland have been vigilant to oppose the pretensions of the Appel- 
lant, the Americans of the United States would not have wrested from us in 
New Brunswick property valued by the 7'imes at 3,000,000/. sterling. 

Neither, except for the violation of King James’s dying injunction to the 
Privy Council of Scotland— Persevere tor the furtherance of this Royal 
work—the plantation of Nova Scotia by the Baronets—that it may be bro’t 
to a full perfection,’ would it have falled to the lot of George LII., in 1788, 
to address Lord Thurlow in those words, which our present Ministers will 
do well to lay to heart—‘ Whatever you or Mr. Pitt may think or feel, 1, that 
am born a Gentleman, shall never lay my head on my last pillow in peace 
and quiet as long as I remember the loss of my American Colonies.’ 

_e___. 
THE FIRST DRAWING-ROOM OF THE SEASON. 
From the Court Journal of April 12. 

‘The Drawing-Room of Thursday next!’ How many young and pure 
hearts have felt their motion accelerated at that sound during the last few 
days? The Drawing-room of Thursday! the event and the day that were 
to sanction and ignalise the advance of the owners of those hearts from the 
exigencies and the insiguificancies of the study, and the surveillance of the 
Dame de Compagnie, to the brilliancies of the Ball-room, the mysteries of 
the Boudoir, and the wonders of the Court. Among the debutantes of the 
day, the most conspicuous for rank and position, was the Lady Caroline Le- 
veson Gower, third daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland; the 
second was the Lady Adele Villiers, youngest daughter of the Karl and 
Countess of Jersey. Among the other youthful aspirants of the day, the 
one who attracted most attention, no less for the charms of her person, and 
the richness and splendour of her mise, than for the extent of her endow- 
ments, in more than the intellectual sense of the phrase—was the lovely 
Miss Wyndham, eldest daughter of the Countess of Listowel, by a former 
marriage. 

Among the other debutantes were Miss Lister, a,niece of Lord John 
Russell; the Hon. Miss F. Scarlett, second daughter of the late Lord Abin- 
ger; Miss Hogg, daughter of the wealthy M.P. of that name, &e. &c. 

Proceeding to a few of the minor details of the Drawing-room of Thurs 
day, we shall confine them to a brief glance at the personal appearance of 
the young debutantes of the day—and first of that one among them who 
will probably be deemed the delle of the season; we mean, Miss Wynd- 
ham. Of the presentation costume of this lovely lady it may be said, in 
general terms, that its best features were those which marked its singular 
Keeping with the kind of loveliness belonging to its gifted wearer. It con- 
sisted of a magnificent white tunique, embroidered all over with silver span- 
gles, looped up in bouquets of white lilac, a train of rich white brocaded 
silk, trimmed with silver; berthe and lappets of silver blonde ; head dress, 
white feathers, and a wreath of white lilac. 

The dress of the Lady Caroline Leveson Gower, another of our fair de- 
butantes, was extremely beautiful and appropriate to the occasion—that of 
ts fair wearer first ‘ coming into flower’ in the Court Parterre. Its orna- 
ments were chiefly roses, pink and white—the ground of those ornaments 
being virgin white—a dress of white tulle, with bullions of tulle, lined with | 
Piuk crape lisse, over a white silk slip. The roseson the dress were ar- 


nee : rantl a , P ° : | 
ranged ia wreaths, and the sleeves and body were trimmed with bionde 


ind roses. The head-dress was a bouquet of feathers, with blonde lappets, | 

Pearls and diamonds. | 
TT ¢ ly " ‘ . ‘ > 

j he presentation aress of another of the debutantes named above, the | / 

zady Adele Villiers, was, like those we have already noticed, singularly ap- | 


Propriate to the class and style of beauty possessed by its charming wear- | 
er; a train and body of white silk, glacé) richly trimmed with tulle, & 
Petticoat of white tulle over glacé silk, the petticoat looped up with varie 


Che Albion. 


ated geraniums. The head-dress comprised a plume of white feathers, 
mass appets, and a wreath of the same flowers as those ornumenting the 
ress. 











Among the other presentation dresses, we may notice that of the Com- 
tesse de Jaruac, which was beautiful from its elegant simplicity and perfect 
good taste. The train was composed of rich ottoman velvet, shot with 
white, trimmed with tulle and ribbons ; two petticoats of tulle, trimmed 
with vine leaves, over a rich white glacé silk. The head dress, a plume of 
feathers, and point lace lappets. 

The dress of the Countess Listowel, mother of the beautiful Miss Wynd- 
ham, was extremely splendid. It was composed of a magnificent white ¢u- 
nique, richly embroidered with gold stars. The train was of what is 
called Pompadour silk, gold and white, trimmed with Brussels lace. A 
magnificent stomacher of diamonds, a rich pearl necklace, and a head-dress 
of feathers, and and lappels of Brussels lace, completed this costume. 

Mrs Evelyn Shirley’s presentation dress was also peculiarly graceful and 
elegant, and its lovely wearer has seldom appeared to greater advantage.— 
It was composed of a white crape dress, trimmed with white roses, over a 
white satin slip ; a manteau of watered white silk, also trimmed with white 
roses, and bloude; and a head-dress of white ostrich feathers, lappets, and 
diamonds. 

The dress of the Baroness Brunnow attracted great attention. It was a 
superb Russian court costume, composed of a train of crimson velvet em- 
broidered with silver, over a white satin skirt embroidered in a correspond- 
ing manner, the stomacher being enriched with diamonds, &c. The head- 
dress was equally peculiar and national ; it consisted of a Russian cap, en 
riched with various precious stones, with a flowing veil of tulle, atta-hed 
also embroidered in silver. 

We shall close these notes on the Drawing-room of Thursday—as Royal 
processions close—with the most attractive feature of the day,—no less in 
regard to attire than to every other claim on public attention and curiosity. 
Her Majesty the Queen wore a dress even more strictly national, in the 
best sense of the phrase, than the one we have just noticed, seeing that it 
was composed chiefly of oar own national manufactures :—a figured pink 
satin train of Spitalfields workmanship, a dress of tulle over satin, with a 
wreath of snowdrops and diamonds; the head-dress of the same simple 
flowers, surmounted by arich tiara of diamonds and a plume of feathers. 


AGRICVULTURB. 
PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE—STEPHENS’ BOOK 
OF THE FARM, &c. 


Tue growing demandfor information among the agricultural classes, makes 
the appearance of new books of a really wustworthy kind ot greater national 
value at the present time than at any former period. Besides, as our know- 
ledge is rapidly advancing, good books upon practical agriculture are becom- 
ing more difficult to write. aoe require from their authors a larger ac- 
quaintance with the newer branches of elementary science than many prac- 
tical men can be expected as yet to possess. These considerations induce 
us to advert for the second time to the work now before us. We drew the 
attention of our readers to the first volume when it made its appearance ; 
two other volumes completing the work having since been published, we 
feel ourselves undera kind of obligation to follow the author cursorily through 
the remainder of his book. 

The Book of the Farm might be calied The Practical Farmer's Library, 
since it contains full information upon almost every practical subject upon 
which the intelligent young farmer is likely to require assistance or advice. 
The scientific branch alone is not systematically discussed, though here and 
there useful scientific points are treated of and explained. But this was not 
to be expected ina really practical werk ; and the author, upon this branch, 
very properly refers his readers to the published works of Professor Jolins- 
ton. 

The feature that struck us most in the perusal of the first volume, was 
the remarkably wide range of minutely practical information which the 
author possesses and embodies in his book. He describes every practical 
operation as if he lad not only assisted at it on some former occasion, but as 
ithe were actually performing it while he is describing it with his pen. 
This gives a truthfulness and self-evident accuracy to his descriptions, which 
are rarely to be met with in agricultural works, and which could not be ex- 
pected with one who was not really familiar with the points of which he 
treats. He seems even to enjoy every labour he describes, to enter into the 
spirit of every operation to be pertormed—into the heart and fun of the thing 
as it were. He becomes an actual participator in the fact—a particeps 
criminis. 

The beok is divided into four parts, embracing in succession the proper 
operations to be performed in the four seasons, commencing with those of 
the winter. 

To the greater part of the winter operations, as described and explained 
by Mr. Stephens, we adverted in our former notice: there remains one to- 
pic, however, to which, from its great national importance, we must still 
turn for a little. 

Among the various improvements which, in the dead season of the year, 
the farmer may undertake with profit to himself and advantage to his farm, 
is thatofdraining. Of this kind of improvement almost every farm in the 
country is more or less susceptible. But how should it be done, at whst 
depth, and with what material? As to the depth, the young farmer who 
wishes to do his work well, will neither imitate nor rely too much on the 
practice of the district he comes from, or in which his own farm may happen 
to be situated. Ifso, he will, in Ayrshire—by the advice of the wise-acres 
in that county—put in his drains only twenty inches, or two feet, in depth; 
in Berwickshire he will sink them to three feet; and in Sussex he may be 
carried along with the rising tide to put none in shallower than four feet. He 
will not trast, we say, wholly to example. He will say to himself rather, 
what is the object 1 have in view, and what implements have I to effect it ? 

In draining he has one leading, one master object, we may call it, to at- 
tend to. He has to deepen his soil, that the roots of his crops may descend 
further—may draw their food from greater depths, and from a larger bod 
of earth. The more completely he can etfect this, the better will his wor 
be done. 

How deep will his crops send down their roots? Tn favourable circum- 
stances his wheat and clover, and even his turnips, will descend to a depth 
of three feet. ‘ His operations, then, would be in some degree perfect, if he 
could so open, and drain, and doctor his land, as to enable and induce the 
roots of his crops to go down so far as this. 

But they will never, or rarely at least, descend lower than the level of the 
water in the bottom of his drains. He cannot, therefore, hope to make his 
soil available for the growth of his crops to a greater depth than that to 
which his drains descend. Three feet then, he will say, appears to be a 
reasonable depth for a perfect drain. 

Again drained land must be opened beneath by the subsoil plough, or by 
the fork, if the rains, and roots, and air, are to descend, and the full benefits 
are to be derived from the drains. With our existing implements—espe- 
cially with the fork—the soil may be stirred to a depth of twenty-six inches. 
The top of the drain, therefore, should be at least this depth under the surface ; 
and this,again, brings the whole depth of a perfect drain to within a few 
inches of three feet as betore. 

Thenas to the material, it seems advisable to use either stones or tiles, 
according as the one or the other is the cheaper, provided always that the 
stones are properly broken, and carefully put in. The tide seems now to 
be runping in favour of smaller tiles than have hitherto been generally used 
in Scotland, and even of pipe-tiles of a very small diameter. Our friend Mr. 
Smith, of Deanston, has taken out 2 patent for a pipe-tile, with projecting 
fingers at the ends, which dovetail iato each otuer, so as to unite the tiles 
together, and at the same time to keep them in their places. Should these 
pipes be found generally eflicient, the cost of draining will be considerably 
diminished, while the small space they occupy will afford greater facilities 
for deepening the soil. F 

On one other point connected with draining, we are anxious to quote Mr. 
Stephens’ own words. In reply to the question, is your land drained? we 
have so often received the answer— Oh, sir, my land is dry, it does not re- 
quire draining’—that we request the serious attention of such of our readera 
as are interested in the improvement of‘land, to the following passage :— 

‘ Land, however, though it does not contain such a superabundance of 
water as to obstruct arable culture, may nevertheless, by its inherent wet- 
ness, A trap or retard the luxuriant growth of uselul plants, as much | 
as decidedly wet land. The trath is, that deticiency of crops ou apparently, | 
dry land is frequently attributed to unskilful husbaudry, when it really arises 
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from the baleful influence of concealed staguaut water: and the want of 
skill is shown, not so much in the management of the arable culture of the | 
land, as in neglecting to remove the true cause of the deficiency of the crop | 
namely, the ¢ meccatled stagnant water. Ind ed, my opin m is—and its con- | 
| victiou has been forced upon me by dint of loug aud extensive observation 
of the state of the agricultural soil over a large p n of the conntry—that | 
this is the /rue cause of mostof the Lad tar iy ¢ fal n, and that not one 
farm is to be found throughout the kingdom that would be much the bet- 
r for draining. Entertaining this opinion, vou will not be sur] rised at 
nly urging Upon you to practise draining, or at mv lingering at some length | 
ou the subject, that I may exhibit to you the various modes of doing it, ac- | 
1 | cording to the peculiar circumstances in which your farm may be placed.’ | 
—yol.i., p. 483.) . | 
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With the substance of these remarks we entirely agree. We would omy 

not put the point so broadly as to imply, that the want of draining was the 

only cause of the bad farming we seen. We have, however, over 

large tracts of Scotland, and we are quite sure that whole counties might be 

me. of to yield the double of their present produce by an efficient ‘ 

and proper subsequent management. 
* * 
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‘ The first great event in spring on a farm of mixed husbandry,’ says Mr. 
Stephens, ‘is the calving of the cows.’ He then describes the ng coma 
the preparations, and the treatment of the cow and the calf, the to 
which they are respectively liable, and the treatment to which they onght to 
be subjected, in his usual clear, methodical, and remarkably co man- 
ner. We have been struck with the kind tone which pervades the whole of 
this chapter, the gentle treatment he prescribes in all cases—indicating at 
once a practical acquaintance with the details of these operations, and a love 
also for the —_ and patient animals of which he is treating. 

We should have quoted, had rut the passage been too long, his d 
tion of the different modes adopted, apparently with equal profit, by 
veal manufacturers for the London and Chasgety markets respectively. We 
should like to know the comparative profit of the French mode of feedi 
calves for the Paris market, on cream and biscuits. Tn his next edition, we 
hope Mr. Stephens will instruct us upon this point also. 

t is one of the merits of this book, and in our estimation a very high one, 
that method, order, and economy of time and labour are invariably com- 
mended and insisted upon, in every process and at season. But 
these points are especially insisted upon in bis chapter on the nomen, ded 
having field-work always ina forward state. The following extract is long, 
but it contains such admirable advice, that we insert it for the sake of those 
who may never see the book itself, or have an opportunity of buying it. 

After describing how every favourable day should be taken in 
the land for wheat, beans, oats, potatoes, turnips, tares, or naked in 
their respective order, he continues :— ; 

‘ And when every one of all these objects has been promoted, and there 
is found little or nothing to do till the burst of spring-work comes, both 
horses and men may enjoy a day’s rest now and then, without incurring the 
risk of throwing work back ; but before such recreations are indulged in, 
it should be ascertained that all the implements, great and small, have been 
repaired for work—the plough-irons all new laid—the harrow-tines new 
laid and sharpened, and fastened firmly into the bulls of the harrows—the 
barness all tight and strong—the sacks new patched and mended, that no 
seed-corn be spilt upon the road—the seed-corn thrashed, measured up, and 
sacked, and what is last wanted put into the granary—the horses new shod, 
that no casting or breaking of a single shoe may throw a pair of horses out 
of work for even a single hour—in short, to have everything prepared to 
start for work when the first notice of spring shall be heralded in the sky. 

‘But suppose the contrary of this to happen: suppose that the plough irons 
and harrow-irons have to be laid and sharpened, when perhaps to-morrow 
they may be wanted in the field—a stack to be thrashed for seed-corn or for 
horse’s corn in the midst of the sowing of the field-—suppose, too, that on- 
ly a week’s work has been lost, in winter, of asingle pair of horses, and the 
consequence is, that six acres of land have to be ploughed when theyshould 
be sown, that is, a loss of a whole day of six pair of , or of two days 
of three pair—suppose all these inconveniences to happen in the busy sea- 
son, and the provoking reflection occurs that the loss incurred now was oc~ 
casioned by trifling offputs in winter. Compare the value of these trifles 
with the risk of finding you unprepared for sowing beans or oping inet 
Suppose, once more, that instead of having turnips in store for the cattle, 
when the oat-seed is begun in the fields, and that, instead of being able to 
prosecute that indispensable piece of work without interruption, you are 
obliged to send away a portionof the draughts to bring in turnips, which must 
be brought in, and brought in, too, from hand to mouth, it being impossible, 
in the circumstances, to store them. In short, suppose that the season of in- 
cessant labour arrives and finds you unprepared to go along with it,—and, 
what are the consequences? Every creature about you, man, woman, and 
beast, are then toiled beyond endurance every day, not to keep up work, 
which is a lightsome mes but to make wp work, which is a toilsome task, but 
which you said you could easily do, when you were idling your time ina 
season you consider of little value; and, after all, this toil is bestowed invain 
to obtain the end you wish, namely, to prepare your crop in due season. 
You who are inexperienced in the evils of procrastination may fancy this to 
be an overdrawn picture—even an impossible case; but unfortunately for 
that supposition, it is drawn from the life. I have seen every incident occur 
which I have mentioned, both as to work being in a forward and in a back~ 
ward state.’—( Vol. ii., pp. 482, 483.) 

This one extract will 1 ath illustrate the opinion we have already ex 
ed, in regard to the soundness and safety of the advice on practical subjects, 
which our author ventures to give. 


SHEEP. 


Perhaps some of our readers are acquainted with Price on Sheep, a book 
in which the treatment of the Leicester sheep is especially described. Af- 
ter commenting upon what this author says of the losses experienced in 
lambing-time by the southern breeders, Mr. Stephens pays the following de- 
served compliment ¢o the intelligent shepherds of Scotland :— 

‘I would not have noticed these egregious blunders, said by Mr Price to 
be committed by shepherds in a low country like Romney Marsh, in Kent, 
so prominently, had not Mr. Youatt adopted the sentiments of Mr, Price in 
the very particulars quoted above, in his excellent treatise on the history and 
diseases of sheep. Wereashepherd of a Leicester flock in Scotland made 
aware that he was suspected of such ignorance of the nature of sheep, he 
would be quite ashamed ; and so would shepherds even of the hill rae 
who cannot have so intimate a knowledge of every individual of their flock, 
usually occupying a wide range of mountain land, as their brethren of the 
profession tending flocks with much more limited bounds,.’—(Vol, ii., 
p- 302.) 

Among the more immediate symptoms of lambing, there are two whick 
have struck us as very interesting. We have put them in italics in the fol- 
lowing quotation :— 

‘The more immediate symptoms of lambing are when the ewe stretches 
herself frequently ; separating herself from her companions ; exhibiting rest- 
lessness by not remaining in one place for any length of time; lying down 
and rising up again, as if dissatisfied with the place; pawing the ground 
with the forefvot ; bleating as if in quest of a lamb; and appearing fond 
of the lambs of other ewes.—(Vol. ii., p. 603.) 

In regard to pet lambs—such as are brought up by hand becanse their 
mothers have died, and it has been impossible to mother them upon other 
ewes— the following observation shows their innocent simplicity ;— 
‘When the same person feeds the lambs, and this should be the dairy maid, 
the lambs soon become attached to her, and would follow her everywhere; 
bat to prevent their bleating, and to make them contented, an apron or @ 
piece of cloth, hung on a stake or bush in the paddock, will keep them to- 
gether.’ —( Vol. ii., p. 611.) 

After treating of the various risks which ewes and lambs are subject to, 
the fiual result for which a skilfal shepherd should look, is thus stated:— 
‘ He should not be satisfied with his exertions unless he has preserved 
one-half the number of ewes with twin-lambs, nor should he congratulate 
himself if he has losta single ewe inlambing. I am aware these resulta 
cannot always be commanded ; but I believe an attentive and skilful shep- 
herd will not be satisfied for all his toil, night and day, for three weeks, if 
he has not attained these resuits. The ewes may have lambed twins te 
greater number than the half, and yet many pairs may have been broken te 
supply the deficiencies occasioned by the deaths of singlelambs. * * #* 
In regard to Cheviots, it is considered a favourable result to rear alamb for 
each ewe; aud with blacktaced ewes, eighteen lambs out of the score ewes 
is perhaps one as favourable. Cheviots yield a tew pairs, blackfaced ve 
few. The former sometimes require assistance in lambing, the latter sel- 
dom.—( Vol. ii., pp- 614, 615.) 

An entire chapter is given to the training and working of the shepherd's 
dog. Like master like man, says the old adage—like shepherd like dog, 
says Mr. Stephens :— 

‘The natural temper of the shepherd may be learned from the way in 
which he works his dog among sheep. When you observe an aged dog 
inaking a great noise, bustling about in an impatient mamer, running fierce- 





ly at asheepand turning him quickly, biting at his ears and legs, you may 
conclude, without hesitation, that the shepherd who owns him is a man of 
hasty temper.’—( Vol. i, p- 625.) 

But a well trained dog has the following qualifications: — 


‘Dogs, when thus gently and cautiously trained, become very sagacious, 
ind will visit every part of the field where danger is most to be apprehend- 
ed to befall them, such as a weak part of a fence, deep ditches, or deep 
furrows into which sheep may possibly fall and lie « or awh ar /, that 
is, lie on the broad of their back and unable to get up, and they will assist 
to raise them up by seizing the wool at one side and pulling the sheep over 
upon its feet. Experieuced dogs will not meddle with ewes h ving lambs 
at foot, nor with tups, being quite aware of their disposition to offer resist- 
ance. They also know ful well when foxes are on the move, and give evi- 
dent symptoms of uneasiness on their approach to the lambing ground.— 
They also hear footsteps of strange persons and animals at a considerable 


distance at night, and announce their approach by unequivucal signs of dig 











, short of grumbling and barking, as if aware that those noisy signs 
would betray their own pretence. A shepherd's dog is so incorrnptible that 
he cannot be bribed, and will not permit even a known friend to touch him 
when entrusted with any piece of duty, = ° * a 

It is sup) 
posed shepherd prefers a bitch, and is careful in working her as little as he 
can when in pup. 1 may mention, that the shepherd’s fi 
tion from taxation : and [ believe that a well-trained one costs at least L.3.’ 
—(Vol. ii., pp. 626,627. ? 

Nothing is said of the mutual attachment of the shepherd and his dog.— 
Of this atiachment we can never help thinking—when the subject of dogs 
is introduced—since we saw the look of mingled agany and consternation 
which showed itself on the face of one of our shepherd boys, when a borse 
had kicked and apparently killed it, and the jey with which he hugged it, 
while it licked his how and face as it recovered. ; 

Nothing strikes an American so much on coming to Englaud—kindred, 
though he be, not only in blood and lan, e, but in customs—nothing 
at least strikes him more than the beautitul thorn hedges, with which our 
fields are at once divided, sheltered, and adorned. And yet how much they 
are mismanaged—their perfection, usefulness, and durability lesseued—by 
injudicious, in many cases by ignorantand barbarous treatinent! A most 
useful chapter is devoted to this subject, from which we shall make one or 
two extracts, First, of switching young hedges :— , 

‘ Hedgers have a strong predilection to use the switching-bill. They will 
without compunction, switch a young hedge at the end of the first year of its 
existence. No hedge ought to be touched with a knife until it has attained 
at least two years ; because the great ubject to be attained by a new hedge, 
is the enlargement of its roots, that they may search about freely for its a 
port; and the nly way it has of acquiring large roots is through its branc 
es and leaves, which are the chief means of supporting the healthy func- 
tions of plants, or even of preserving them in life. Even beyond the age 
mentioned above, the pruning-knife should be very sparingly used, until 
the young hedge has acquired the height sufficient tor a fence; and not free- 
ly then, but only to remove superfluities of growth, and preserve equality 
an the size of the plants. 

ad * * * * * * * * 2. * * 

Let the plant have peace to grow till it has acquired a considerable degree 
of natural strength—to acquire which state it will take a longer or shorter 
time according to the circumstances in which it is placed—acquiring it 10 
the shorter time in deep sandy loam, the most usefu/ of all soils, and taking 
the longest in poor thin clay on a tilly sub-soil—let it. I - have peace to 
grow, and let it be afterwards judiciously pruned, and I will give you the as- 
surance of experience, that you will possess an excellent fence and a bean- 
tiful hedge in a much shorter time than the usual practice of ledgers will 
warrant.’—(Vol. ii., p. 564.) 

ee 


PHiscellancous Articles. 


From Punch. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MR. CAUDLE, HAVING COME HOME A LITTLE LATE, DECLARES 
THAT HENCEFORTH ‘HE-WILL HAVE A KEY.’ 

Upon my word, I think it a wasteof time to come to bed at all now! Th : 
cocks will be crowing in a minute. Keeping people up till past twelve: 
Oh yes! you're thought a man of very fine feelings out of doors, | dare say 
It’s a pity you haven’t a little feeling for those belonging to you at home. A 
uice hour to keep people out of their beds! Why did I sit up, then? Be- 
cause I chose to sit up—but that’s my thanks. No, it’s no use your talking, 
Caudle: I never will let the girl sit up for you, and there’s an end. What 
do you say? Why dees she situp with me, then? That's quite a different 
matter; you don’t suppose I’m going to sit up alone, do you! What do you 
say? What's the use of two sitting up? That’s my business. No, Caudle, 
it’s no such thing. [ don't sit up because I may have the pleasure of talk- 
ing about it; and you’re an ungrateful, unfeeling creature, to say so. {1 sit up 
because I choose it; and if you don’t come home all the night long—and 
*twill soon come to that, I’ve no doubt—still, I’ll never go to bed, so don’t 
think it. 

Oh yes! the time runs away very pleasantly with you men at your clubs 
—selfish creatures! You can laugh and sing, and tell stories, and never think 
of the clock; never think there’s such a person as a wife belonging to you. 
It’s nothing to you that a poor woman’s sitting up, and telling the minutes, 
and seeing all sorts of things in the fire—and sometimes thinking that some- 
thing dreadful has happened to you—more fool she to care a straw about 
you! This isall nothing. Ohno! when a woman’s once married she’s a 
@lave—worse than a slayve—and must bear it all ! 

And what you men can{find to talk about I can’t think! Instead of a man 
Sitting every night at home with his wife, and going to bed at a Christian 
hour,—going toaclub, to méeta set of people who don’t care a button for 
him, it’s monstrous! Whatdo you say? You only go ouce a week ? That's 
nothing at all tv do with it; you might as well go every night; and I dare 





re, aad weather imaginable, warm as July, and freshas May. The Bois de Bou- 
that the bitch is more acute than the dog, though the (0g | jogne and the Champs Elysées are daily crowded by magnificent equipages, 
e greater fatigue. Of the two, [believe, that the quietly dis- | and pedestrians dressed in gay costumes of the latest fashion and elegance. 


og claims exe™MP- | quently worn. Indian shawls aud scarfs still maintain their sway, particu- 


Tye Avion. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, April 9th. 


For the last fortnight, we have been favoured with the most delightful 


White silk bonnets are mach in vogue, and black lace mantillas are fre- 


larly those in black and gold. Double petticoats and one deep flounce are 
still very fashionable styles, both for evening and walking costumes. The 
present mode of dress is to have every article of dress composed of changing 
coloured materials. Many silks are shot with three or four colours, an 
muslins, baréges, &c., are of curiously fine texture, and are made to change 
into the mostrainbow-like hues. Parasols are beautiful beyond description 
this season: they present the most sky-like appearance imaginable. Tom 
Thumb’s carriage figures couspicuously in the drive ; and its tiny owner is 
at present the curiosity mest & la mode in Paris. Ja Baronne de Delmar 
gave a grand ball last Thursday ; on Monday La Princesse de Ligue gave a 
magnificent ball, which was attended by all the élite of French and English 
at Paris. The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and the crowd was immense. 
A large pavilion was erected in the garden, and the supper was very splen- 
did, and laid out with great taste. La Duchesse de Tremouille, who is one 
of the greatest dionnes this season, was magnificently attired, in a robe of 
cherry-coloured satin; she wore a profusion of diamonds in her hair. The 
beautiful Lady Seymour was greatly admired; she was attired in an elegant 
costume of white moire silk, trimmed with point lace; a wreath of auricu- 
las on her head, and diamond ornaments. Two fair sisters, one of them a 
bride, attracted universal attention by their beauty, and well-chosen cos- 
tumes. The bride wore a cherry-coloured pal ig dress; her sister a robe of 
pale blue, and their hair was ornamented with blush roses. ‘The seventh 
volume of the “ Juif Ecrant” has just appeared. It is very exciting, and full 
of strange scenes. Eugene Sue evidently writes with a strong feeling of 
sympathy for the poor. 





THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT CHAT, 


Drury Laye.—Duprez—the unrivalled Duprez—has again come amongst 
us; and crowds of delighted auditors again render old Drury a spectacle in 
itself, and shower upon the great French tenor well-deserved aprobation. 
The reception accorded to him on Monday night was most enthusiastic, and 
that fervour of admiration has continued throughout the week. Although 
not quite equal to his former self, Duprez is still a marvellous singer. His 
power of voice is tremendous, and coupled with his energetic acting, his 
representations have an electric effect. (The sweetness of some of his tones, 
the exquisite finish of his execution, and his graceful gesture, are truly ad- 
mirable. 


St. James’s.—Madlle Plessy has (unexpectedly) repeated her exquisite 
performance of Madame Danville in * L’Ecole des Vieillards,’—by the ‘ ex- 
press desire’ of the illustrious lady who honoured the theatre with her pre- 
sence on Monday evening. s , 

The first engagement of this exquisite artiste closed last evening—with 
the performances ot ‘Les Trois Epoques’ and‘ La Fausse Agnes ;’ but we 
trust new arrangements will ensure us a speedy renewal of performances 
for which no others, even on the French stage, can at present afford us an 
adequate substitute. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert will honour the Philharmonic Concert with 
their presence on Monday next, and her Majesty will visit Drurylane Thea- 
tre, in state, on the 24th inst. 

The youthful violinist, Master Day, has arrived in town from Brussels.— 
He brings with him the most flattering testimonials from M. de Beriot and 
other eminent masters in regard to his astonishing powers as a violinist. 

The French journals are in ecstacies about the splendour of a fairy piece, 
at the Porte St. Martin, called ‘ La Biche aux Bois.’ In the course of this 
unique drama it appears that the dramatis persone are changed into carp, 
salmon, mushrooms, &c. 

The annual festival of the Drury-lane Theatrical fund was held on Wed- 
nesday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-strect. At six o'clock, 
nearly 200 gentlemen sat down to dinner, presided over by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, who was supported by Sir Isaac Lionel Gold- 
smid, Mr. Mildmay, Major Bonham, and many other patrons of the English 

rama. A large subscription terminated the banquet. 

Puzzi, the eminent corno primo, Vieuxtemps, the equally emingnt violino 
primo, and Mr Dorrell, the pianist, have been invited to dine with the Melo- 
dists on the 24th inst., when his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
will preside, and award the prize for the best convivial duet, the gift of his 
Royal Highness. 

Miss Birch has returned from Italy ; she sang at two concerts in Paris last 
week, with the greatest success. She will return to Milen early in July, 
where she has accepted an engagement to sing at La Scala, for the ensuing 
season. 

A recent letter from Florence mentions that the Sculptor Etex has finish- 





say you willsoon. But if youdo, you may get in as you can; I wont sit 
up for you, I can tell you. 

My health’s being destroyed night after night, and—oh, don’t say it’s cnly 
ence a week ; [ tell you, that’s nothing to do with it—if you had any eyes, 
you wocld see how iilI am; but you’ve no eyes for anybody belonging to 
you: oh no! youreyes are for people out of doors. It’s very well for you 
to call me a foclish aggravating woman! I should like to see the woman 
who'd sit up for you as I do. You didn’t want me tositup? Yes, yes; that’s 
your thanks—that’s your gratitude; I’m to ruin my health, and to be abus- 
ed for it. Nice principles you've got at that club, Mr. Caudle. 

But there’s one pone wh great comfort ; it can’t last long: I’m sink- 
ing—I feel it, though I never say any thing about it—but I know my own 
feelings, and [ say it can’tlastlong. Aud then J shouldlike to know who'll 
situp foryou! Then I should like to know how your second wife—what 
do you say? You'll never be troubled with another? Troubled, indeed! 
1 never troubled you, Caudle. No; it’s you who've troubled me; and you 
know it; thoughlike a foolish woman I’ve borne it all, and never said a word 
about it. But it can’t last—that’s one blessing ! 

Oh, if a woman could only know what she ’d have to suffer, before she 
‘was married—Don’t me tell you want to {go to sleep! if you want to go to 
sleep, you should come home at proper hours! It’s time to get up, for 
what I know, now. Shoulda’t wonder if you hear the milk in five minutes 
—there ’s the sparrows up already; yes, [ say the sparrows; and, Caudle, 

u ought to blush tohear’em. Youdon’thear’em? Ha! you won't hear 
em, you mean: I hear’em. No, Mr. Caudle; it isn’t the wind whistling 

an the key-hole ; I’m not quite foolish, though you may think so. I hope I 
Anow wind from a sparrow! 

Ha! when I think what a man you were before we were married! But 
you're now another person—quite an altered creature. But I suppose 
you’re all alike—I dare say, every poor woman’s troubled and put upon, 
though I should hope not so muchaslam. Indeed, I should hope not! 
Going and staying out, and— 

What! You'll have akey? Will you? Not while I’m alive, Mr. Cau- 
dle. I’m not going to bed with the pate upon the latch for you or the best 
man breathing. You won't have a latch—you'll have a Chubb’s lock ? 
Will you? —[''ll have no Chubb here, Ican tell you. What did you say? 
You qi have the lock put on to-morrow? Well, try it; that’s all I say, 
Candle, try it. I won't let you put me in a passion; but all I say is,— 
try it. 

A respectable thing, that, for a married man to carry about with him,— a 
street-door key! That tells a tale, | think. A nice thing for a father of a 
family! A key! What, to let yourself in and out when you please! To 
come in, like a thief in the middle of the night, instead of knocking at the 
door like adeceut person! Oh, don’t tell me that you only want to prevent 
me sitting up,—if 1 choose to sit up, what’s thatto you? Some wives, in- 
deed, would make a noise about sittingup, butyo u've no reason to complain, 
—goodness knows! 

Well, upon my word, I've lived to hear something. Carry the street- 
door key about with you! I’ve heard of such things with young good-for- 
nothing bachelors, with nobody to care what became of ’em; but for a mar- 
ried man to leave his wife aud children in a house with the door upon the 
fatch—don’t talk to te about Chubb, it’s all the same—a great Teal you 
must care forus. Yes, it’s very well for you to say, that you only want the 
key for peace and quietuess—what's it to you, if [like to situp! You've 
no business to complain ; it can’t distress you. Now, it’s no use your talk- 
ing ; all I say is this, Caudle ; if you send a man to put on any lock here, 
1'll call in a policeman ; as i'm your married wife, I will ! 

No, { think when a man comes to have the street-dour key, the sooner he 
turns bachelor again the better. I'm sure, Caudle, | don’t want to be any 
clog upon you. Now, it’s no use your telling me to hold my tongue. for I 
—What? I give you the head-ache, dol! No, I don’t, Caudle: it’s your 
club that gives you the head-ache ; it’s your smoke, and your—well ! if 
I knew such a man in all my life! there’s vo saying a Word to you! You 


go out, and treat yourself like an emperor—and come home ai twelve at 


night, or any hour, for what I know,—and then you threaten to have a key, | entitled ‘ Zwei Frauen,’ (Two Women.) 





and—and—and 

I did get to sleep at last, says Caudle, amidst the falling sentences of 
“take the children into a lodging’ —*“ separate maintenance’ —“ won't be 
made a slaye of” —and so forth. 


ifever 








ed the marble statue of Rossini, which is destined to adorn the vestibule of 
the Grand Opera in Paris. 

Pacini’s new opera, ‘ Lorenzino de Medici,’ has been produced, with tri 
umphant success, at the Teatro de Venice, at Venice. The charming sing” 
ing of the prima donna; Barbieri-Nini, is highly spoken of. 

It is understood that Donizetti does not intend going to St. Petersburgh, 
as several foreign journals have stated, but that he will visit Paris next Au- 
gust, for the purpose, it is supposed, of setting to music Scribe’s libretto of 
‘Jeanne la fille. 

—~—__— 


Sut wary, 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE.—On Tuesday last the marriage service was 
performed at the parish church of St. Mary, Marylebone, by the Rev. Chris- 
topher Wyvill, between Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq., eldest son of Marmaduke 
Wyvill, Esq., of Constable Burton, in the county of York, and Laura, only 
daughter of the late, and sister of the present Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart., 
of Denton Park, in the same county. 

On the 9th instant, at Harbledown Church, by the Hon. and Rey. William 
Eden, the Dowager Marchioness otf Hastings, Baroness Grey De Ruthyn, to 
Captain Hastings Reginald Henry, R. N. 

Opitvuary.—We have to announce the demise of the Dowacer Viscount- 
rss Curtwynp, who expired on Monday morning. 

Sir Roserr Peer has as many lives asacat. We have thought him 
demolished twenty times within the last three years, but as many times have 
we seen him rise from the death-stroke levelled at him, and run on in his 
course, and manage his tail as nimbly as ever. 

On Saturday last, there was a grand concert given at the Tuileries. 
Politicians of all shades and colours were present. A septuor, by Beethoven 
was executed by the artists of the Conservatoire with a perfection and pre- 
cision which would have elicited the loudest acclamations from all present, 
but for the etiquette which forbids all such demonstrations at Court. 

Lieut. General Sir Richard Downes Jackson, K.C.B., is about to be suc- 
ceeded in the command of her Majesty’s forces in Canadu, by General the 
Earl Cathcart, K.T., and Governor of Hull. 

The Princess de Canino (widow of Lucien Bonaparte), who is at present 
residing in Paris, by permission of the Government, has remonstrated en- 
ergetically against the mode in which M. Thiers, in his recently published 
work, speaks of Lucien Bonaparte. ‘I protest,’ she says, ‘ against the calcu 
lated omissions and misrepresentations of every kind observable in M. 
Thiers’ work’ The Princess is engaged in writing a detailed refutation of 
M. Thiers’ alleged misstatements, which refutation she promises to support 
by authentic documents. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland arrived at Northumberland 
House, last evening, from Alnwick Castle, for the season. The ducal es- 
tablishment reached the metropolis from Alnwick ou Tuesday. 

We have every reason to believe that his Royal Highness the Prince de 
Syracuse, brother to the King of Naples, intends shortly to visit this country, 
and that his sojourn in England will be of some duration. ’ 

On the 17th inst., the only daughter of Sir James M‘Gregor, Bart., the 
Director General of the Army Medical Department, will be led to the altar 
by Frederick Parr Phillips, Esq , of D’Abernon House, in the county of 
Surrey. $ 

Libel.—In an action tried on Thursday at Kingston, Mr. Solomon, a mer- 
chant at St. Helena, obtained a verdict with 5001. damages against the pro- 
prietors of the Z'imes newspaper, for a libel published in that journal charg- 
ing Mr. Solomon with supplym y vessels calliug at St. Helena with unwhole- 
some water, by which the lives of those on board were placed in jeopardy. 

The last new novel from the prolific pen of the Countess Haha-Hahn. is 





Mr. W. Lowther, son of Colonel Lowther, and nephew of the Earl of 
*) Lonsdale, who has been for some time attached to the British Mission at 
» | Berlin, is to succeed Mr. Howard as First Attache. 


May 10 


Messenger to the Order of the Bath, vacant by the retirement Mr. of Pul- 


man. ‘The more proper designation of the office would be that of Receiver 
Geueral and Treasurer to the Order. 


His Majesty Louis Philippe has, through the Vice Consul at Portsmouth, 
presented Mr. C, Brown, Assistant Master attendant of that dockyard, with 


a splendid massive gold medal, as a token of his Majesty's appreciation of 


the ability displayed by Mr. Brown in piloting the Gomer Royal (French) 
yacht into that harbour, on his Majesty’s late visit to England. His Majesty 
a also formarded a superb diamond pin to Massie, cook in the establish- 
ment of Admiral Rowley, Commander-in-Chief at the same port, in token 
of his Majesty’s acknowledgment of the taste displayed by Mr. Massie in 
providing the dejeuner ou board the Gomer, of which Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria partook at Spithead, prior to the departure of the Gomer for France. 


Since the arrival of the Duc De Broglie, a number of English and French 
naval officers who have had experience on the const of Africa have been 
examined several times before his Grace and Dr. Lushington, in Downing 
street. Cordial good feeling exists between the French and English officers, 
Captain Bouet and his friends were entertained at dinner, at Lovegroves, 
Blackwall, ,by Captain Trotter and his brother officers, on the 8th in- 
stant. 


ImpROVEMENT OF Eaypt.—Mehemet Ali’s vast projects for the improve- 
meutof the svil of Egypt appear to extend themselves in the inverse ratio 
of his failing health and declining years. The barrage of the Nile is pro- 
ceediug ; and the pasha is, we hear, on the road with his principal engineers, 
tu visit the Lake Morris, with a view to devising the means of employing, 
like the Pharaohs of old, their vast lake, as a basin for the irrigation of Egypt 
during the droughts of summer. 


Discovertes at Pompru.—The latest excavations made at Pompeii, by 
the Belgian charge d'affaires, have been exceedingly interesting. A house 
was laid open in the quarter of the people. Twenty workmen were em- 
ployed at the task, and the entrance-room furnished about 25 articles, vases, 
cups, altars, and brouze paterw. Another room, from which a narrow 
passage led to the kitchen, contained some large earthen jars. In the kitch- 
en, the tinning of the saucepans was still bright. A large boiler, two jars 
with handles, light aud transparent, objects exceedingly rare in collections, 
were also found there. The next excavations were to be inade in the work- 
shops of sculpture of the town. 


Tue Nationa Dept.—The commissioners for the reduction of the na- 
tional debt have given notice, that the sum of £839,026 9s. (being one- 
fourth part of the surplus revenue of the United Kingdom of £3,356,105 8s. 
2d.) will be applied to the purchase of stock and exchequer bills. 


Sate or Lanp ar BirkennEeap.—Messrs. Winsantley and Sons, on 
the 15th inst., sold by auction about 3,000 yards of land, near the new mar- 
ket at Birkenhead, and belonging to the commissioners of that flourishing 
township. It produced the enormous price of from £6 103 to £6 15s. per 
square yard, 


Lorp Rossr’s TELEscopr.—Marvellous rumours are afloat respecting 
the astronomical discoveries made by Lord Rosse’s monster telescope. It is 
said that Regulus, instead of being a sphere, is ascertained to be adisc ; and, 
stranger still, that the nebula inthe belt of Orion is a universal system—a sun, 
with planets moving round it, as the earth and her fellow orbs move round 
our glorious luminary. 


Desutantes 1N Hicu Lire.—The Lady Caroline Leveson Gower, third 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Adela Villiers, 
youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Jersey, the Hon. Miss F. 
Scarlett, second daughter of the late Lord Abinger, Miss Lister, niece of 
Lord John Russell, Miss Hogg, danghter of Mr. Hogg, M. P., and Miss 
Wyndham, eldest daughter of the Countess of Listowell, by her ladyship’s 
former matriage, are among the fair debutantes in high life who were pre- 
sented at her majesty’s drawing room on Thursday. 


Mr. Templeton is about to embark for America, where he intends giving 
a series of lectures on Scottish music. James Hudson, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Rio de Janeiro. The 
amount of money coined atthe Mint in twenty years, ending 1836, was up- 
wards of sixty-seven millions sterling; the cost of coinage £421,000, 
A pugilistic contest for £200 aside and the championship is on the tapis, 
between Ben Caunt, the Cornish giaut and Bendigo. Messrs. Alsopp, 
the great brewers of ale for the East Indies, whose place of business is at 
| Burton, have failed, it is said, in the sum of £3v0,000. The Scott mon- 
! ument at Edinburgh having been completed by Mr. Lind, the builder, a 
public dinner was last week given to that gentleman.—John Benjamin 
Heath, Esq., was elected governor, and Wm. R. Robinson, Esq., deputy- 
governor, of the Bank of England for the ensuing year, on the 15th instant. 
——Vast quantities of the tusks and teeth of the mastedon have been dis- 
covered in Russia. Last vecr upwards of 16,000 Ibs. weight were forward- 
ed to St. Petersburgh, and sold at from 30 to 100 per cent. Ligher than ivory. 
——lIt is rumoured in the court circles, that her Majesty contemplates giv- 
ing a magnificent féte at Buckingham Palace in the course of the season, 
which will equal in splendor the gorgeous bal masqué. The distance be- 
tween London and Birmingham was performed last week in thirteen min- 
utes within the three hours allo wed for the last train, which will run daily 
after the first of May. At Brechin, Scotland, a few Sundays ago, the 
minister of an Episcopal congregation, astounded his bearers by telling them 
that he was ready to hear ‘ auricalar confession’ from all who choose to 
make it. Prince Albert has composed a new anthem, entitled ‘Out of 
the deep have I called thee :’ it was rehearsed for the first time on the 26th 
ult. in St. George’s chapel. Her Majesty was present, and expressed her 
delight at the composition. Dr. Wolff has arrived in Englend ; and in a 
letter to Capt. Grover, which is published in the papers, has given a graph- 
ic sketch of his ‘ hair-breadth scapes’ in the mission from which he has re- 
turned. The English Prelates of the Roman Catholic Church to the 
number of ten or eleven, at present in London, forwarded last week to Sir 
Robert Peel their united thanks for his conduct on the Maynooth Grant. 
































Tue Proposrp Grant to Maynoorn.—Meetings are everywhere held 
to petition agaiust the increased grant to Maynooth. Nightly the House of 
Commons is occupied for hours in the presentation of petitions. One of the 
journals most fiercely opposed to the increased grant says:—‘ The Estab- 
lished Church takes the lead in the movement; and considering that in 
round numbers there are thirteen tiiousand parishes in the kindom, exclu- 
sive of the Scotch towns and parishes, it may easily be imagined what an 
enormous number of petitions will pour in from this source only. Much 
anxiety is excited as to what part the bishops will take. We can answer 
the question as to two of them—the Bishops of Winchester and Chester— 
who will oppose the measnre in all its stages. The Bishops of London and 
Exeter will probably follow their example ; conserting, for the sake of peace 
and quietness, to the continuance of the old grant, but strenuously resisting 
the £26,000 proposed by Sir Robert Peel. The three great divisions of the 
Dissenters—the Wesleyans, the Congregationalists, and the Baptists—will 
send up petitions from their respective districts and congregations. And as 
these three Protestant divisions constitute, together, we should say nearly 
9000 congregations, there will be this number to be added to the petitions 
from the Established Church. To this is farther to be added at least 1000 
petitions from the Presbyterian Church of Scotland and Scotch Protestant 
Dissenters. The Irish Protestants will also petition in great numbers. 


A Game or Cuess py tHe Evectric Tetecraras —On Wednesday 
and Thursday last week this novel experiment was tried on the South Wes- 
tern Railway withthe most perfect success, a proof of the accuracy with which 
the colon can be worked, and of the admirable system of Messrs. Wheat- 
stone and Cooke. The games were played by Messrs. Walker and Staun- 
ton, the former remaining at the Nine Elms terminus, while the latter went 
down to Gosport, the distance between| the players being 88 miles. The 
plan taken by the players was to send down their moves by numbers, the 
64 chequers of the board each representing a particular numeral. It was 
astonishing to mark the rapidity with which the moves were transmitted in 
this way, and messages sent backwards and forwards. Five minutes was 
the time allowed between each move on Thursday (though this arrange- 
ment was not very strictly complied with), the time being noted from the 
period the numbers were sent to the telegreph. The game on Wednesday 
was a very interesting one, and occupied from about four o’clock in the al- 
ternoon till half-past ten. Mr. Walker on this occasion came off the victor. 
The game on Thursday commenced at 11 o'clock, and lasted, without inter 

mission, for nearly nine hours, when the contest was given up, both parties 
agreeing that it was a drawn game, each having the same number of pieces 

| arook and three pawns. 


OsitvaAry.—On the 18ht ult., at Pan, Lower Pyrenees. Major-General |°a- 
gan, aged 68, formerly Adjt-General of the Bengal Army. 

On the 29th ult., the Earl of Romney, aged 67. ‘ 

( . the 2nd inst., after ashort illness, Geor ge Windham, Earl of Egremont, 
aged 59. 

On the 4thinst., at Sheerness, Vice-Admiral Sir John Chambers White 
K.C.B. 
5. On the 6th inst., Major-General Fremantle, aged 55. 
On the 11th inst., the Earl of Abergavenny, aged 55. 
On the 13th inst , at Dublin, the Marquis of Downshire. 





, Mr. Stephenson, private secretary to Sir R, Peel, has been appointed 
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Kupertal Parlianent. 
SPEECHES OF SIR ROBERT PEEL AND SIR ROBERT INGLIS. 


On the question for enlarging the Grant of Money to the Catholic College 
of Maynooth. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND G 





House of Commons, April 3. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL rose and said, Sir, in the question of the May- 


the present Parliamentary Grant o £9000 per annum; to abandon the 
College altogether, or to enlarge the Grant improve the iustitution.— 
One or the other of these three courses is open to us. Sir, with respect 
to the first, to continue without alteration or modification of any kind the 
resent grant and the present system, I declare on the part of her Majesty’s 
overnment, that it is our deliberate conviction, thatof all thecourses that can 
Be pursued, that is the most dangerous (hear, hear). We propose to make 
provision for a national institution—to make provision for those who are to 
give spiritual instruction and religious consolation to many millions of the 
people of Ireland. We just give enough by voting annually a sum of 90002. 
to discourage and paralyse voluntary contributions (hear, hear). Remove 
the grant altogether, and you will find on the oy of the people of Ireland, 
{ have no doubt, a disposition to make a peculiar sacrifice, aud to provide 
some, perhaps an imperfect endowment, by voluntary contr:butions for the 
education of the clergy But the grant of 900/ per anuum—the public un- 
dertaking on the part of the government to endow an institution and pro- 
vide instruction, has the effect of discouraging the contributions of the pub- 
lic, while the sum voted is ineffectual for the opt peo _ By this grant what 
do we do? If there be a violation of principle in providing instruction for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, we are guilty of that violation of priuciple 
(hear). The grant of 9000/. per annum aw peg! for the education and 
justruction of the Roman Catholic priesthood is a violation of principle as 
great as any which I shall propose to the house. What is the effect of the 
existing statutes? It is not merely that you make a parliamentary grant 
annualk y, revocable at your pleasure, but upon the statute-book are three acts 
of parliament—two passed before the union by the Irish legislature, and one 
passed since, in the year 1806, adoptiug and sanctioning this institution, tor 
the support of which an annual grant is made By the combined effects of 
these acts you provide for the establishment of a college for the education of 
Roman Catholic clergymen—the word you make use of is the “ estab- 
lishment” of a college. Who have you appointed as visitors of that college? 
Have you by the existing statutes, dissolved your connection with that col- 
lege? Have you repudiated it as a guilty thing, with which you will hold 
no communication? You have appointed the Lord Chancellor, and the 
highest judicial authorities, as the visitors of that institution which you have 
so established. The Lord Chancellor and the judges are the visitors of that 
college. You provide, annually it is trae—you provide by an annual vote 
for the president and certain officers and professors of that college ; but the 
acts which have received your sanction expressly authorise that the fellows 
of the college shall be en owed, The acts originally contemplated a per- 
fect system of collegiate education, consisting of scholars, masters, protes- 
sors, and fellows. You have repealed the Statute of Mortmain in favour of 
that college—you have permitted the trustees to hold land, real property, 
to the amount of 1000/. per aunum, for the purpose of providing for the 
clergy. By the Irish act you permitted them in the whole to hold real 
property to the extent of 1000/. per annam, repealing, as T have already ob- 
served, the Statute of Mortmain in favour of that institution. That was an 
act of the Irish parliament: but in 1808 this Imperial parliament recognised 
the institutton so far as to make a further provision, and to still further re- 
peal the Statute of Mortmain in favour of that college, enabling the trustees 
to make certain compromises, and to hold a still larger amount of real pro- 
perty than that contemplated by the Irish parliament. You have enabled 
the trustees, by express enactment, to provide and assign a chapel, in which 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church are to be performed by a chaplain 
to be appointed by the trustees. These are all enactments which have re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature, and [ask whether I have not com- 
pletely established that, if it be a violation of principle to enter into con- 
nection with the Roman Catholic priesthood, that bas been deliberately 
carried out by the government aud the parliameut? But, having instanced 
all the inconvenience arising from the departure from that principle, how 
have you carried your intention into effect? You have assigned 90001. a 
year bor several years past as a provision for this clergy, in respect to whom 
you have established these enactments. You provide now an emolument 
—the sum you so vote is explicitly applied for providing an annual salary 
for tev professors ; three of these are professors of theology, whom you en- 
dow, to whom your grant is applied; but that grant is so limited in its 
amount that you are enabled to assign to the professors most highly endow- 
ed nomore than 120/ per annum (hear, hear). [Tn some cases—in seven of 
them, I think—the provision you make for the professors is less than the 
sum [have named In the case of the three protessors of theology, you 
expect to have the services of men of learning and integrity for the salary 
of 120/. per annum ; and observe, that with regard to that salary, no addi- 
ton is to be made to it by way of fees, and therefore the sum awarded to 
these professors by the parliamentary grant is all that I have named. Sir, 
there are in this institution at present about 440 scholars. I think about 130 
of these have the name of pensioners, being parties wh» pay a certain sum 
on their admission, and who are expected to provide for their support. In 
addition to these there are 250 free students whom the state professes to 
maintain. ‘To each of these there is allowed—the average sum for the sup- 
port of each is about 23/. per annum (hear). From that sum the student is 
to provide his college dress, the furniture of his rooms, and commons; but 
in addition to that sum of 23/. per anuum for the whole 250 students, is to 
be provided the repairs of the college, coals, and other incidentals. 

With respect to the provision for the students, be it remembered that 
there are 440 students receiving edacation there, and professing to receive 
it through your liberality. It is impossible to assign to each of these stu- 
dents a room for his occupation, aa in many cases several students are pla- 
ced in one bed (sensation), [ am sure the house will not require any 
apology trom me if I read that statement which was made to the executive 
goverument from that body. It was addressed to Lord Heytesbury, as Lord 
Lt. of Lrelaud :--‘ May it please your Excellency,- With sentimeutsofthe most 
profound respect,we beg leave to state to your excellency that the trustees of 
the Romana Catholic College of Maynooth have long been struggling under 
great embarrassments in directing the affairs of that establishment, on account 
of the inadequacy of its funds to the objects for which it was instituted. We 
beg to state that,tor the purpose of carrying into effect, as far as they could the 
benevolent object of the government in the establishment of Maynooth Col- 
lege, said trustees ordered a rigidly parsimonious economy to be observed 
in the internal administration of the coliege,which not only reduced the sala- 
ries of the professors and administrators of it below the usual allowances for 
respectable clerks, but actually interfered with their comforts and conve- 
niences to a degree unbecoming a public institution for the education of the 
ministers of religion. So urgent was the necessity of all possible retrench- 
ment in order to compass the essential objects of the establishment, that the 
president has been frequently obliged to seud home the students during the 
vacation for the paltry but indispensable saving of two months’ provisions ; 
which is attended with the great inconvenience of removing the students 
from the restraints of college discipline and superintendence, sO necessary 
to be kept up during the short period of their ecclesiastical course, in order 
torender them proper and useful members of the priesthood : and, notwith- 
standing all this parsimonious management, a debt of £4600 has been con- 
tracted.’ ‘We beg leave further to state, the increasing distresses in the 
country during the latter years have so affected the condition of the middle 
classes of society, from which candidates for the Roman Catholic priesthood 
are usually presented, that there has been a very considerable reduction in 
the number of those who pay for their support iu the college, and far great- 
er reduction is to be appreliended—they have found it so difficult of late to 
pay the usual pensions after having incurred the heavy expense of prepara- 
tory education and outfit for the college. This decrease in the number of 
pensioners has not only created the necessity of a proportionable increase of 
free places on the establishment, but has deprived the economy of the col- 
lege of the profits arising from pensions. To instance the total insuflciency 
of the present establishment for the wants it was intended to supply,—the 
prelates are in many instauces obliged to withdraw their respective students | 
from the college, who had entered on their enlarged course of studies, two | 





years before the end of that course, frustrating thereby, very reluctantly, the 

benevolent views of government in establishing that foundation for the pur- 

pose of raising up a superior class of Roman Catholic priests, who would be | 
(talified, by their talents and acquirements, to fill the vacaut professorshins | 
in the college and the higher offices in the Church. To such embarrass- 

ments are the Roman Catholic bishops reduced by the inadequate supply of | 
Priests from the establishment, that they are frequently necessitated to call | 
home students for the performance of clerical duties before they complete | 
their ordinary theological course, which is already so short as to afford bare- 
ly the knowledge essential for the pertormance of the clerical funciions.’ — 
(Signed by 22 Roman Catholic prelates ) I may state, in addition to the 
tacts here set forth, that there are many cases in which the pensioners are 
unable to pay the expense attending their studies in this college. 


The ar- | ment ‘ To move the resolution for a grant to Maynoot! 





rangements that were entered into in respect to the peusions of £23, a year 
for each student were deemed necessary in order that a proper supply of 
priests should be always kept up throughout Ireland, for the performance 
of those duties which devolve upon them. 

I now come to the consideration of another act. Shall we avow that our 
conscientious scruples in the maintenance of this system are violated, and 
that we must, consequently. discontinue all future connection with the Col- 
lege of Maynooth? Shall we say that, after some temporary arrangement 
has been entered into, this nt shall be altogether discontinued, and the 
burden of educating the Irish priesthood shall be thrown entirely on the 
shoulders of the people? (‘hear, hear,’ from some members on the minis- 
terial side of the house.) I infer from that cheer that there are some mem- 
bers who think that that is a desirable course to follow [renewed cries of 
‘hear, hear,’ from the same quarter]. You must listen attentively to the 
statement which I am about to make, as the reasons which will prevent 
me from counselling any such course. If this were a mere pecuniary ques- 
tion it is possible that, without being guilty of absolute injustice, you might 
release yourselves from the obligation of making this anuual graut. You 
might determine at oace the value of it, and at once present it to the Roman 
Catholics; but at the same time you might tell them that on religious 
grounds you must absolve yourselves from further connection with them.— 
I say that before you take this course you should deliberate well upon the 
circumstances which attended the establishment of this College of Maynooth 
[hear, hear]. Ido not hesitate to say, apart from the obligation which we 
have contracted, but from the consideration of t e mortified and irritated 
feelings that must arise from such a declaration on your part—namely, that 
your conscientious scruples will prevent you from affording ther any fur- 
ther assistance. [ do not hesitate to say 1 believe that the absolute discon- 
tinuance of the vote would be deemed better for all parties than this niggard- 
ly vote of £9000. I think, however, I can assign a reason if you will as 
statesmen and as legislators enter into considerations of public feeling and 
public policy—t1 think, I say, T can assigua reason that will prevent you from 
taking that course of repudiating all further connection with this college.— 
Under whose authority was this College of Maynooth first established ? 
[hear, hear.] How loug bas it existed and been recognised by the Imperial 
parliament? It has continued for a period of 50 years. For half a century 
lave you undertaken to continue the parliamentary vote [liear, hear]. You 
commenced your connection with it in the year 1795. The reigning 
Sovereign at the time was George III., the Prime Minister of England was 
Mr. Pitt, and the Secretary of State for the Home Department was the Duke 
of Portland, who afterwards filled the office of Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. In 1795 the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was Earl Fitzwilliam, 
who in his speech upon the opening of the Irish parliament called the atten- 
tion of both houses to the state of education in that country. 

Now that was a most critical perio€—the year of 1795 (lear, hear) In 
the speech which Earl Fitzwilliam had then made to the Lrisl parliainent 
he addressed them as follows:—‘ We are engaged in an arduons contest; 
the time calls not only for great fortitude and an unusual shave of public spirit, 
but for much constancy and perseverance. You are engaged with a power 
which, under the ancient forms of its internal arrangement, was always 
highly formidable to the neighbouring nations. Lately this power has as- 
sumed a new shape, but with the same ambition, with much more exten- 
sive and systematic Gesigns, far more effective, and without comparison 
more dreadful in the certain consequences of its eventual success ; it threat- 
eus nothing less than the entire subversion of the liberty and independence 
of every state in Europe; an enemy to them all, it is actuated with a pecu- 
lrar animosity against these kingdoms, not only as the natural protection of 
the balance of power in Europe, but also because, by the possession of a 
legal, humane, and rational freedom, we seem to reproach that false and 
spurious liberty which, in reality, is an ignominious servitude, tending to ex- 
tinguish all good arts, to generate nothing but impiety, crime, disorder, and 
ferocious manners, and to end in wretchedness and general desolation. ‘To 
guard his people from the enterprises of this dangerous and malignant pow- 
er, and for the protection of all civilized society against the iuroads of an- 
archy, his Majesty has availed himself of every rational aid, foreign and do- 
mestic ; he has called upon the skill, courage, and experience of all his sub- 
jects, wheresoever dispersed.” And in that same speech, which he made 
on the occasion to which I have referred in the eventful period of 1795, the 
Lord Lieuteuant further said :— 

*‘ Attached as you are to the general cause of religion, learning, and civili- 
sation, | have to recommend to your consideration the state of education in 
this kingdom, which in some parts will admit of improvement, in others 
may require some new arrangements; considerable advantages have been al- 
ready derived under the wise regulations of parliament from the Protes- 
taut charter schools, and these will, as usual, claim your attention; but as 
these advantages have been but partial, and as circumstances have made 
other considerations connected with this important subject highly necessary, 
it is hoped that your wisdom will order every thing relating to it in the 
manner most beneficial and the best adapted to the occasions of the several 
—— of men which compose his Majesty's faithful subjects in Ire- 

and. 

Those expressions were certainly meant to have distinct reference to the 
institutions of the College of Maynooth. The speeches which are made on 
such occasions are necessarily vague and general, but the meaning of the 
one | have just read was more fully explained by what followed. The ad- 
dress in answer to that speech was moved by Mr. Gratton; but before that 
address was voted, Mr. Grattan, on the part of the government, expressly 
said, in reference to that part of Earl Fitzwilliam’s speech respecting educa- 
tion— On this subject it is intended to carry outthe plan for the education 
of the people by the establishment of a Roman Catholic College.” Mr. 
Grattan, theretore, on the part of the government, had supplied what was 
vague and indefinite in the speech of the Lord Lieutenant. He told the 
House of Commons that it was intended to establish Maynooth for the ed- 
ucation of the Roman Catholics; that such was the intention of the govern- 
ment. The House of Commons and the House of Lords responded to that 
speech, and they declared that they would consider the preposition in the 
same spiritin which ithad been made. Earl Fitzwilliam was succeeded 
by the Marquis Camden, who laid the first stone for the College of May- 
nooth, (hear, hear;) and at the close of the same session the College of 
eee had been established. The Marquis Camden, addressing the 
parliament at the ending of the session, thanked them for their liberality, 
and stated to them— My Lords and Geutlemen,—His Majesty has observ 
ed with the greatest satisfaction, the internal prosperity of the country, and 
the benevolent intentions of parliament in torining so wise a foundation for 
the education of the Roman Catholics of Ireland.” At the close of the ses- 
sion of 1795 the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who presided at the inaugura- 
tion of the College, who had laid the first stone of it, congratulated parlia- 
ment for their liberality in having thus laid the foundation tor the education 
of Roman Catholics. (hear, hear.) In the course of the year of 1795 the 
Lrish parliament passed the tirst act relating to this college. That act, you 
will observe, was passed by the Irish House of Lords and the Irish House 
of Commons without a division, or even one dissentient voice. (hear, hear. ) 
The prelates of the Irish Protestant Church were present iu the House on 
that occasion, the parliament was exclusively Protestant, and yet, at that 
period of 1795, at the instance of the executive government, the parliament 
mn treland being then exclusively Protestant, without a division or even one 
dissentient voice, consented to that supposed violation of principle, and vo- 
ted the sum of money that was then thought requisite for the maintenance 
of this college, thus dathing it with parliamentary sanction. (hear, hear.) 
I need not again repeat that Mr. Pitt was at this time First Minister of the 
Crown (hear.) In 1800, immediately before the union was effected, another 
act of the Irish parliament was passed upon this subject. I need not now 
enter into the modifications that had been made in the original act. On the 
passing of the measure of the union, the Imperial parliament found that the 
Roman Catholic college had been instituted and was supported by the 
— denen and thus their guarantees were conveyed to it. (Hear, 

ear. v 

In 1808 the Imperial parliament passed au act in accerdance with the same 
system which had been adopted previously, not only sanctioning it, but giv- 
ng tacilities for the further of the college — For a period of 50 years—for 
tus very year 1845 made up that time—tor 50 years, I say, there was an an- 
nual vote taken for the support of Maynooth. Now, I kuow that there is gen- 
erally prevailing an impression that the Imperial parliament had done noth- 
ing more than adopt the acts of the lrish parliany ut in respect to this sub- 
ject—that they found this vote vpon the Lrish statute-book, and had contin- 
ued it without any alteration from a feeling that they were bound by their | 
contract to follow this course. I am, however, about to prove that such an 
lmpression 1s altogether ey roneous, for that attwo distinct periods you have , 
astually granted additional sums in aid of Maynooth College. You have not | 
merely continued the vote of the Irish parliament. but on two occasions you | 
have increased that vote. Now, under what circuinstances have you done | 
this? _ dn 1807 the Imperial parliament had increased the vote to 13,0002. a | 
year, but the parliament in the following year refused to accede to such an 
“alates oe Mr. Perceval, in 1808, declined to support so large an increase, 
but still he lent his sanction to the permanent increase of the vote. In 1808, 
Mr. Foster, who had been the Irish Chancellor, rose in the [imperial parlia- 
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1y former years had been 8000/. Last year it had been increased to 13,0002., 
for the purpose of enabling that institation to erect buildings capable of con- 
taining 50 additional students. It was his intention to move, in addition to 
the 8000/. of former years, by which 200 students had been maintained, an 
additionalsum for the maintenance of the 50 new students; he therefore mov- 
ed, that a sum not exceeding 9250/., Lrish currency, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty to defray the expenses of the Roman Catholic seminary in Ireland for 
the current year.’ 

What did Mr. Perceval (who was the Chancellor of the Exchequer then) 
say at thattime. He said ‘ [t was particularly desirable, after the establish- 
ment of the connection of this country with Irish Catholics since the un- 
ion, that the grant of the Jrish parliament should not be diminished. The 
fact was, that by the vote then under consideration, that grant was tobe ex- 
tended to a provision for one-fourth more than were educated heretofore. It 
appeared besides, that 111 others were educated for the Catholic priesthood 
in different parts of Lreland. ; ‘ ’ On the whole, he thought, 
that the supply of 361 would be sufficient to meet the demand of the Catho- 
lic clergy, and therefore should vote for the proposition of his right honour- 
able friend.’ Is this not, L ask, a distinct proof that in 1808, the government 
of which Mr. Perceval was the first minister, consented to the increase of 
the vote beyond that which was granted by the Lrish parliament, for the sup- 
port of 50 additional students, aud Mr. Perceval by such a course implied 
that if he thought a greater number whan 361 clergymen were seeking for 
admission to the Roman Catholic Cellege, that hé would not have been un- 
willing to increase the grant to a still greater extent; but here, at all events, 
is a distinct proof that the Imperial parliament made an increased provision 
for the support of the College of Maynooth, in order that 50 more stadents 
should be provided for. In 1813, there was an act passed beyond that. I 
can speak with some certainty of this fact, inasmuch as I held then the office 
ot Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland There was at that 
period a further sum of about 700/. or 900/. a year added to the former vote, 
tor the better maintenance of the seuior students of Maynooth College. I 
allude to the Dunboyne Institution. (Hear, hear). I have stated now to the 
house under what circumstances this grant had grownup. It had originated 
50 years since, and was continued every year since without any exception. 
The vote had been increased and continued by the acts of the imperial par- 
liament; and I ask now whether during that half century you have felt that 
you have been every year—by the-passing this vote—that you have been vio- 
lating a conscientious scruple? (hear, hear.) Now I ask you whether we 
are to give notice to the Roman Catholics of Ireland that this connection, 
which has been continued for half a century, mustnow be abolished? (hear, 
hear.) Recollect that when this act was originally framed, the Roman Cath- 
olics were labouring under disabilities—they did not constitute a portion of 
that parliament which passed the vote without one objection beingraised— 
those disabilities are now entirely removed, the Roman Catholics stand upon 
the same footing as ourselves. Shall we, under such circumstances, I ask, 
now take the opportunity, in direct opposition to those various acts of parlia- 
ment I have alluded to, aud in opposition to the acts of our predecessors, of 
saying that that grant, which wus made under the reign of George III. du- 
ring the admiuisirationof Mr. Pitt, sliall be now withheld on account of the 
conscientious scruples of the preseut parliament? (Hear, bear.) 

Sir, I should lament inuch the etfect of such a conclusion. It is not the 
amount of this peculiar grant which I consider, but what I deprecate is the 
animus which would characterise such a determination. We never could 
convince those from whom we withheld this grant that those scruples which 
were notfelt by George IIL. or Mr. Pitt, or by that exclusive Protestant le- 
gislature of their own country which originally framed the act, were seru- 
ples that were now felt to such a degree by us that we must abandon that 
connexion which we have formed for such a long period (hear, hear). I 
should deeply regret it, not merely on account of the Roman Catholies, but 
on account of the general interests of the empire, if we felt ourselves under 
the obligation of making such a declaration. The declaration must be, in 
etfect, that we dissent from the doctrines of the Roman Catholics—that we 
hold a faith which we consider more pure, and to which we are devoted ; 
and on account of our devotion to that faith we are precluded from lending 
any assistance to the propagation of that which we consider an impure faith. 
If we make that declaration, what is the lesson which we inculcate on Pro- 
testant proprietors? ake the case of the proprietor of an extensive district, 








a Protestant in the profession of Christianity, having a large Roman Catho- 
lic tenantry, perhaps an absentee, deriving his fortune from their labours ; 
shall you say it is inconsistent with our religious scruples that you should 
allot anything as a provision for the religious instruction of those who are 
connected with you in that relation? Is it a violation of religious scruples ? 
If Ll were a man so ssed of an extensive district, with a tenantry all Ro- 
man Catholics, professing a different religion, 1 should deeply regret if I 
were to be forced to that conclusion. I am actiug in disobedience to the will 
of the Supreme Judge if I refuse my assistance in order that the tenant should 
have the consolatious of religion (bear hear); and I believe I should be act- 
ivg more in aceordance with the precepts of the faith which I profess if { 
suid to the tenant, ‘ I ditfer frem you in religious faith, but still it is my wish 
that you should have religious consolation in the hour of need—religious in- 
struction from those from whom you can derive it. I will give you the 
ground for a chapel; I will contribute towards the construction of it ; nay, I 
will go so far as to contribute in some degree to the maintenance of the min- 
ister who is to inculcate the doctrines you profess. (cheers from the opposi- 
tion). I cannot think that in so doing [ should be violating any of the prin- 
ciples of religion. ‘Take the case of the great companies of the City of Lon- 

don. They act most liberally in the management of their estates; they have 
done everything theycan to improve the condition of those who are depend- 
ent upon them; they have made wise sacrifices to lay the foundation of 
future prosperity. 1 know that in the case of the Drapers’ Company they 
have allotted a small sum as a stipend for Roman Catholic priests ; they have 
contributed to the repairof Roman Catholic chapels ; and am I to advise 
parliament to take a course which shall tell this company, ‘you cannot con- 
tinue that aid to those from whose religious principles you dissent without 
a violation of religious faith ?’ So far for the case of the individual proprie- 
tor. So far for the case of the great City companies ; but what eld be 
our own position? ‘The consequences ofa declaration of that kind are more 
extensive than at first sight they appear. How shall we act when we come 
to the vote of the Presbyterian ministers! Shall we continue that vote ? 

A portion of it is distinctly allotted tothe support of men avowing religious 
principles which we totally repudiate. What position shall we stand in with 
regard to our colonies (hear, hear) if we avow and act upon this principle ? 
In what relation do we stand to the Roman Catholics, in Malta, in Gibraltar, 
in Canada, in the Mauritius, and various otber possessions? In many of the 
West Indiaislauds we have found it impossible to act upon the principle of 
disclaiming all connection and support from those from whose religious prin- 
ciples we dissent. How shall we stand with regard to the Roman Catho- 
licsin Ireland? Shall we repeal the act which provides Roman Catholic 

chaplains for prisons? By a recent enactment you have enabled the grand 

jury to appoint Roman Catholic chaplains to prisons ; you have compelled 
the grand jury tomake the appointinent upon requisition, and being appoint- 
ed you have required the grand jury to make a pecuniary provision for the 
services of the chaplain of the prison; aud you bave prevented the assign- 
ment of unequal salaries to the ministers of different religious professions, 
and have required that ifa salary be grauted, it shall be of equal amount to 
ministers of the Church of England, Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics. 
Will you repeal the act which provides chaplains for the workhouse? There 
again you impose the obligation of appointing the Roman Catholic ; you 
cannot avoid it; there is the violation of principle, if it be a violation of 
principle, but your better feelings have interposed, and you have relaxed 
the principle, and you felt that a or ought not, by any rigid adherence 
to a principle of this kind, to be deprived, in his last moments, before he is 

ushered into the presence of his Creator, of that consolation which he derives 

trom the only spiritual guide in whom he has confidence. You have taken 

the same course with respect to your workhouse. You knew the work- 

house would probably be inhabited by Roman Catholics holding the faith 

which you protest, and the doctrines of which are not your doctrines, and 

you bave made, by parliamentary enactment, a provision for the inculcation 

of that faith, aud provide the salaries for the professors. Well, then, can J, 

after reviewing our own present position as to the colonies and as to the Ro- 

man Catholics of Lreland, seeing what has passed for the last 50 years—can 





The grant | 


1 come to the couclusion to which some appear prepared to come (hear), 
and refuse the coutinuauce of the grant on the ground that it is a violation of 
conscientious scruples ! 

| have dis». 6 sd then,or attempted to dispose, of these two courses, viz., the 
continuance oi the present grant, or the repudiation of italtogether. There 
remains but one other course that 1 kuow of, aud that is the course that we 
are prepared to adopt. Prepared! Yes; I will avow it; prepared in a 
liberal and confiding spirit to improve this institution and to elevate the tone 
of education there (cheers) If we take that course, L think all wil! admit 
that that course ought to be taken in that spirit; that if we-are seriously to 


| consider this institution, we ouglit to consider it with a view toextensive im- 


provement. By improvement, [ mean, not interference with the course of 
education—poisoning all the good that you might derive from liberality. & 
mean the treaunent im a generous spirit, in the hope that we shall be met 
ia @ spirit corresponding to that in which we exteud our liberality, and that 
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‘we shall the fruits of it in the improved education, and, I conscienti- 
ously hae, the feelings of the Roman Catholics. But having determined to 
take that course, I think we ought to take it effectually, and to make that 

rovision which shall really afford a sufficient supply for the wants of the 

rish Ronan Catholic Church, of the ministers of that religion, well educa- 
ted and comfortably provided for. A niggardly grant-—the addition ofsome 
£3000 or £4000—would really be the worst economy (hear, hear). I ex- 
clude that from consideration altogether. { cannut think that any amount 
of pecuniary assistance, if the religious objection be overcome, will weigh 
against the extension of our grant. 

I will now, with the permission of the house, proceed to state the nature 
of the pro which, ou the part of the government, I am instructed to 
make. I have said that, by the existing law, the trustees of Maynooth are 
expressly empowered to purchase and acquire land. That power was 1- 
pe rene te the act of Geo. III., they were allowed to hold real property to 
the extent of 1000/. beyond the amount of land of which they were formerly 

This is the enactment, but, in fact, it has never been in force, 
, ag the trustees have not been incorporated, they have uot been ena- 
bled to hold land; they could not receive land on any other terms than for 
the life of the existing persons; the land would not without complicated 
means to their successors. {n order to remedy that manifest detect, we 
propose by the bill to incorporate the trustees, to make them a body corpo- 
rate by the name of the trustees of Maynooth College, thus giving them the 
real power to hold land which it must have been intended to give them 
We shall permit them to hold real property to the extent of 3000/.—that is 
to say, if members of the Roman Catholic faith are desirous, as I think they 
will be, after you have altered the constitution of the body and its relations, 
to make provision for the endowment of particular localities, I can conceive 
no objection to the permission of these voluntary contributions, and it will 
be in aid of the vote df parliament; and we propose, therefore, to permit 
the bodies so incorporated to hold real property to the extent of 3000/. 
There will be a clause legalising the conveyance of real property to these 
trustees within those limits, 


I must address myself to the provision for the chief officers of the institu- 
tion. We oo ages to make a liberal provision—liberal as compared with 
the present—for the stipend of the president and professors. At present, as 
I have said before, the stipend allowed to an individual professor does not 
exceed 120/. Instead of defining exactly what shall be the amount paid to 
each professor, we propose to allot to the trustees of Maynooth a cer.ain sum, 
which shall be placed at the discretion of the trustees, from which salaries of 
such an amount, for instance, of 600/, or 7002 , 2502. or 300/. a year for the 

rofessors shall be provided. It is necessary to increase the number of pro- 
essors ; it is necessary to make a provision for the library. We propose, 
therefore, that a sum not exceeding 6000/. a year shall be allotted to the 
trustees, in order to make provision for the president, the professors, and the 
library. The provision which we propose to make stands thus — | will first 
remind the house what is the present constitution of the college. The col- 
lege, generally speaking, is divided into two departments. In one ol these 
—the senior dogerumeal there are three senior classes. Those who are in 
the senior classes are called the divinity students. They are the persons 
from whom a selection is immediately to be made for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. In the subordinate department of the college there are tour 
classes. In addition to these two classes, there are 20 students, called the 
senior, or Dunboyne students. A certain Lord Dunboyne left a graut of 500/. 
a year expressly to make provision for this higher class of students. I have 
also stated that these senior students are selected by the president on account 
of merit. If there had been ample funds, they would have been permitted 
to remain there three years __ It is the object of ambition of divinity students. 
They reside there something in the capacity of bachelors in our universities 
after the ordinary college course. There are at present but 438 students in 
the college, divided into these three classes—the Dunboyne students, the 
senior class, and the junior class. We propose to allot to each of the 20 
Danboyne students a sum of 40/. per annum. We propose to make a provi- 
sion, on the whole, for 500 students ; that there shall be 250 students in the 
four junior classes, and 250 in the three senior classes ; that is, 20 Dunboyne 
students, and 500 students comprised within the two great departments. 
We propose that for the maintenance of each student, to cover the expense 
of his commons and all other expenses consequent upon academical educa- 
tions, that a sum of 28,000/. should be issued to the trustees for the 520 stu- 
dents, and, in addition to that sum, for the divinity students,the 250 who are 
in the superior class, we propuse that provision pha be made for a separate 
allowance of 20/.ayear for cach. The effectof this arrangement, if sanctioned 
by the house, would be to require a very considerable increase to the present 
vote. There would be required for the general establishment of the college, 









the president, the professors, the provisior forthe library,and otherexpensesof 
that nature, a sum not exceeding 6000/. For the 20 divinity students apro- 
vision of 40/, for each would require 800/.; 287. each for the 500 free students 
in the two classes, and the 20 Dunboyne students, that is, 28/. each tor 520 
students would require an annual sum of 14,560/. Then if provision be 
made of 202. for each student in the senior or divinity class, being 220 in 
number, that would give an addition of 5000/, making a total annual provi- 
sion, including the present vote, of 26,000/. It will be observed that the 
numbers of the cullege will be actually increased from 440 to 500. We 
propose that such an addition to the building shall take place as shall essign 
one decent apartment to each student (hear, hear). We propose that the 
college shall be made, in appearance and in fact, worthy of an institution 
supported by the state (hear, hear); that decent provision should be made 
for the accommodation of the president and professors. We have not dis- 
—- that economy which ought to be consulted in every institution ; 
we propose} therefore, to limit the amount of the grant for the repairs 
of the hall and the chapel (which are essentially necessary ), for an apartment 
for each student, and for some better accommodation for the president and 
»rofessors. We propose that a definite vote not exceeding 30,000/. should 
e taken from the consolidated fund. It is our intention that the sums so 
sanctioned by parliament shall be applied to the purposes for which they are 
voted We do not propose that, provision being made for 500 students, 
there should be the power of increasing the number to 600 or 7@9, by di- 
minishing for each the amount of the vote. We wish that the education 
should be liberal, that the reminiscences of Maynooth should not be revolting 
(hear, hear,) but should be agreeable; and we wish, therefore, that the 
students, limited in number to 500, should be in possession of the sum which 
we propose to assignto them. We propose, also, that the Board of Works 
shall undertake the repairs, as they undertake the repair of other public 
institutions ; and as they would conduct it with the greatest economy, that 
the annual repair of the building shall be undertaken by the Board of Works. 
We do not propose to make a provision in the act for that purpose; but 
that it should be the subject of an annual vote, and be included in the vote 
for the Board of Works, as other estimates are included. With respect to 
the visitorial power of the colleges: at present the visitorial power for the 
ordinary purposes of education is exercised by certain judges, by parties 
who either were originally appointed in the act of 1795, or have been since 
elected to fill up vacancies as vacancies have occurred since 1795. Now, our 
opinion is, that ex officio visitors are very incompetent persons (hear). At 
present the provision is, that the visitation shall be held triennially ; that it 
shall be conducted by the Lord Chancellor and certain high judicial authori- 
ties. I believe they attend—they receive refreshment at the college (a 
laugh.) and the visit isa very incomplete one. We propose to relieve them 
of their duties, and to enable her Majesty to appoint five visitors in addition 
to those wiio are at present visitors; but then we do not propose that these 
Visitors, so appointed, should exercise any power of visitation other than the 
present visitors exercise. We propose, however, that it shall be a bond fide 
Visitation; that it shall be held, as a matter of course, annually, instead of 
triepnially, and that the Lord Lieutenant shall have the power of directing 
@ Visitation whenever he thinks fit. Then observe, the visitation will not ex- 
tendto any matter relating tothe doctrine or discipline of the Church of Rome 
ee hear.) We will not spoil this act (cheers). It would be utterly inef- 
ectual for any good purposes. We are going to make no alteration in the 
act in thatrespect. There is no such power of visitation at present in mat- 
ters relating to the doctrine. discipline, or worship uf the Church of Rome, 
ensapting by three visitors elected by the others, which three visitors must 
be by the statute members of the Roman Catholic Church. The visitors now 
pote the Earl of Fingall, Dr. Crolly, and Dr. Murray, and we propose that the 
vacancies shall be supplied in the same manner as heretofore, by election, 
and making the same Provision that the visitors who shall have to take cog. 
aie of o- a and discipline of the college shall necessarily be 
Se ieee. We have not introduced this measure 
, , ’ greatauthorities in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Certainly it has not been the subject ot stipulation between us We intima- 
ted our intention, and we have every yeaso Te a hat Shen. 3 ts 
Catholics will be satisfied with our proposition and wil he eee 
We have every reason to believe thet Ne tt and will be grateful for it. 
ly recommend to their flocks the a i tio wh en connie clergy will strong- 
ear RS the adoption of the act, and that the great body 
of the influence and the respectability of the Roman ( atholic population of 
Ireland will accept the measure as a sufficient m sintenance Sale ’ = my 
the education of their clergy. Sir, 1 now subinit this me nnd, tot! 
sideration of the house. We do not believe that we are committing any 
violation of our conscientious convictions—we do believe that it is perfe tly 
competent to us to hold stedfastly the profession of our own faith without 
wavering, yet atthe same time improve the education and elevate the cha- 
racter of those who, do what you will, must be the spiritual guides and 
religious instructors of millions of your fellow countrymen (cheers. ) 


to the con- 










Sir R. INGLIS felt the difficulty of the position in which he was placed 
in having to follow so immediately his right hon. friend. However, it was 
his duty to endeavour to show to the house that the position ofhis right hon- 
ourable friend was not binding upon them either upon the considerations of 
honour or good faith (cheers). He felt compelled to oppose the proposition, 
because he was deeply persuaded that there was no obligation on the legis- 
lature to adopt it, either upon the consideration of honour or good faith, or 
by the statute law of England. Indeed, upon a consideration of that statute 
law, he felt bound to take that, the very earliest opportunity, of resisting the 
proposition to the utmost extent of his pewer. Many petitions had been 
presented against the proposition, even before its extent was known, and 
they were not confined to that side of the house, while nearly all the cheers 
with which his right hon. friend was greeted came from those who were 
generally the opponents of his government. He dared to prophesy that the 
statement of his right hon. friend would create a deeper aud still more 
general feeling against the proposition than any which had yet been exhibi- 
ted. His right hon. friend denied that he had taken the heuse by surprise, 
because at the close of the last session he had given some indication of the 
intentions of government. Possibly that intimation might have created in 
the minds of those upon whom the government now relied some hopes of 
the present measure, but could any one who remembered the speech of the 
right hon. baronet in the year before he succeeded to office in answer to the 
hon. member for Kent (Mr. Plumptre), wherein he said he was not pre- 
ared to counsel the withdrawal of the grant to Maynooth—could any oue, 
rom that speech, ever have dreamed that his right hon. friend would ever 
ropose to increase the grant? He contended that the annual grant only 
bound the legislature for the session in which it was made, and he had a 
precedent for that opinion, because in the year 1799, although the Irish 
House of Commons passed the grant, it was negatived by the House of 
Lords, so that in fact, for one year, the Irish legislature made no grant, to 
the Church of Rome. In 1808, when Sir Arthur Wellesley was Secretary 
for Ireland, in writing to the home governmeut, he said the grant was never 
intended to be made permanent on the public purse. Even before the 
aid of parliament was invoked at all to interfere iu the matter, the persons 
most integested presented a memorial, praying that they might be allowed 
to establish and endow the institution at their own expense. It was not to 
the amount of the grant he objected. His objection was to the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic Church (cheers). He and his friends objected to 
the adoption of the College of Maynooth as a state institution. He trusted 
that a majority of the soe shy we api of the people of England—a great 
majority of whom were decidedly opposed to any grant to Maynooth—he 
trusted that a majority of that house would be opposed to the propvsition 
of his right ienaedele friend ; but should that not be the case, he hoped 
there might be fouud sufficient principle and virtue in another place to re- 
sist the measure (cheers). ‘I'he right hon. gentleman the member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. Sheil), in a discussion which took = five years ago, having 
the advantage of speakir g after his hon friend the member for Kent (Mr. 
Plumptre), “himsel , and Lord Morpeth, then the Secretary for Ireland, 
came down with the Irish Statutes in his hand, and created a sensation from 
which many of his friends did not so rapidly recover as they might have 
done. He said that a contract was entered inte betore the union, and it was 
ratified by the act of parliament which established the union of the two 
countries. What was the language of thatact?) The right hon. gentleman 
omitted to quote it. He believed that no man, at this day, reading that act, 
would build on it such a foundation as that which his right hon. friend had 
done. The 35th Geo. IIL, c. 21, opened with this preamble—‘ Whereas, 
by the laws now in force in this kingdom, it is not lawful to endow any col- 
lege or seminary for the education of persons professing the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, ard it is now become expedient to endow a seminary for that 
purpose,’ and then enacted that certain persons should be trustees, for the 
purpose of establishing, endowing, and muiutaining one academy for the ed- 
ucation of persons professing the Roman Catholic religion, and that they 
and their successors should ‘have full power and authority to receive sub- 
scriptions and donations, in order to establish and endow such academy.’— 
He should be surprised if any oue should contend that this language recog- 
nised any right on the part of the Roman Catholic population of Lreland to 
have a college for the education of their priests at the expense of the nation. 

The second clause stated that a Popish ecclesiastic should be permitted to 
officiate in the chapel of the proposed seminary. In the present day they 
could scarcely conceive that such a permission dont be regarded as a boon ; 
but at that time it was regarded in a different light, for such was then the 
rolitical condition of the Roman Catholic population that the Lord Chancel- 
or of Ireland declared from the judgment seat that the law did not recog- 
nise the existence of an Lrish Roman Catholic. He was not defending that 
state of the law, and he mentioned it only to show that this was a concession 
of real value in 1794, and as much as the government of 1794 or 1795 could 
have granted, and more than the parliament would have sanctioned two 
short years before, for it could not be forgotten that two years before that 
the petition of the Irish Roman Catholics for relief had been kicked out of 
the Irish House of Commons by one of the most distinguished members of 
that body. In the construction of acts of parliament, as of other documents, 
you must look to the intention of the parties at the time; and the passage 
which he had quoted proved conclusively that it was not the intention of 
the Irish parliament, by the early part of the act, to pledge themselves to 
maintain, by a grant from the state, any seminary for the education of Ro- 
man Catholic priests. The act provided that, out of the sum granted for 
that year to his Majesty, “‘asum not exceeding £3000 shall be granted to- 
wards establishing the said academy.”’ In the course of the inquiry which 
he had made on this subject he had been greatly aided by the researches of 
an excellent friend of his, who inherited the name of Perceval, Mr. Dudley 
Perceval, who had examined this question with great research, skill and ac- 
cnracy, and proved in a manuer satisfactory to his mind, and which, till he 
beard an answer to it, he should consider unanswerable, that the only pledge 
given was at the union, and by the following resolution:—IJt appeared in 
the Journals of the Irish parliament, but he should quote from Journals of 
this house, It was to be found in the Journals for the 5th of May, 1800, p. 
473, and was in these words :— 

“ Resolved, that a sum not less than the sam which has been granted by 
the parliament of Ireland, on an average of six years preceding the Ist of 
January, 1800, in premiums for the internal encouragement of agriculture 
and manufactures, or for the maintaining institutions for pious and charitable 
purposes, should be applied for the period of 20 years after the union to 
such local purposes in Ireland in such manner as the parliament of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom shall direct.’ 

He admitted there was a pledge in the resolution, but it had been re- 
deemed, aud more than redeemed. Parliament was bound to give this grant 
only till 1820, but it had done so till 1844. In a tormer debate on this sub 
ject the grant to Maynooth was defended as a legacy of the parliament of 
Ireland; but it was a grant only for 20 years, and whether it was to be paid 
by way of asum in gross or by annuity, after payment had been made the 
legatee had no right to apply for a continuance or enlargement of the grant 
or a removal of it from the ordinary estimates of the year. He believed that 
the present measures of the government would give it a security second only 
to the income of the Crown itself, and equal at least to that of the civil list— 
equal to that of the civil and judicial establishment of the country, for though 
they might be told that an act of parliament might be repealed just as easily 
as an estimate might be refused, yet they knew that when once they made 
such a concession as this by act of parliament, their power over it was vir- 
tually gone (hear hear). He did not want to suppress the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth. He had never stated anything so contrary to his real 
convictions. He would only say, “‘ Let the Roman Catholics educate their 

»riests as the dissenters do their ministers.’”’ He did not propose to bring 
ina bill to repeal the 35th or 40th of George ILI. And here he would in 
passing observe upon the use which his right hon. friend had made of the 
name of George III. His right hon. friend had told them so often that 
George ILI. was so good a Protestant. It was an argument ad verecundi- 
am (a laugh). It was as much as to say, “ Do you penn to be a better 
Protestant than George ILI. ?” They might perhaps ye better Protestants 
than Mr. Pitt. George ILI.’s Protestant feelings were not all consulted on 
this particular measure. It was ameasure merely to enable Roman Catho- 
lics to do that which he (Sir Robert Inglis) would not attempt to prevent 
them from doing—to receive subscriptions and donations for the establish- 
ment of this college. He would beg the house to recollect that the pledge 
of the 5th ot May, 1800, extended as much to the charter schools of other 
Protestant institutions which had been supported by grants from the frish 
parliament as it did to Maynooth; and his complaint was, that they were 
now endowing the Roman Catholic Church and withdrawing support from 
Protestant institutions. There wasa society which was supported by some 
Roman Catholics, by many Protestant members of this house, but which he 
had never supported, as he thought it too lineral—he meant the Kildare- 
place Society (loud laughter from the opposition benches); but from that so- 
ciety her Majesty’s late government had felt it their duty to withdraw any 
public grant of money because it was of a proselytising character, and this, 
though the Secretary of the Admiralty under that administration had been, 
in early times, the decided supporter of that institution. 

The right hon. gentleman referred to the colonies, and asked him if he 
(Sir R. Inglis) were disinclined to continue this grant, why should be sup- 
port the Roman Catholic Church in the colonies? He would tell him. in 
Malta we maintained the Roman Catholic Church on the ground of a specific 

| treaty’; on the same ground we maintained it in the Mauritius, and on the 
| Same ground we maintained it in Canada, after having withdrawn all sup- 
' port which the Protestant Church had there received from us. 





His com- 


laint was that the reciprocity was all .on one side—the endowments were 
For the Church of Rome, and the withdrawals were all from Protestant insti- 
tutions. When he ten days ago asked his right hon. friend what his inten- 
tions were with respect to Protestant —— supported by parliamentary 
grant, such as the universities of Scotland, the dissenters of [reiand, and the 
Regium Donum, and whether he intended to leave these to the tender mer- 
cies of an annual vote of the House of Commons, his right honourable fricnd 
did not notice the others, but fixed on the Regium Donum, and said a great 
part of the recipients of it were Arians and Socinians, and asked him 
whether he (Sir R. Inglis) would give them a permanent grant. He then 
replied that if such a measure were pro d, he would oppose it. He had 
stated his doctrine over and over again in the house, that he would not pa 
any man for teaching what he believed to be—he would not use a ta | 
phrase—erroneous (hear, hear). If he were to be asked how could he with 
this principle justify the Church of England in demanding tithes, ehurch- 
rates, and endowments, he would reply now, as he always did, whenever he 
heard this objection, that tithes were the first charge on every man’s pro- 
perty, and whether in Tipperary or in Leicestershire were equally due from 
the owner of the property, to the tithe-holders, aud whether he was an ec- 
clesiastic or a layman, the principle was the same, and he had as much right 
to the tithes as the owner of theland hadto it. And so with regard to church- 
ratesor any other receipt which a man of ove religion from a man of 
another religion; it was a payment not in respect to creed or person, but 
in respect to property. He was therefore consistent in saying that he would 
not pay any man for teaching what he believed to be wrong [hear, hear]. 
The right hon. baronet had made a passing observation, that trom the po- 
verty of some of the professors, and the indigence of the studeuts, it would 
seem that they were not such persons as censtituted the body of the priest- 
hood in more favoured countries. He would say that, looking to the class 
of persons from whom the Irish priests were generally chosen, there was a 
strong probability that they were not such by birth and education as were 
likely to be most influential for good. But nothing could be wilder or 
more visionary thanthe idea thathy means of this grant they would bring the 
great body of the people of Ireland into communion with the Church of 
England—actually convert the Roman Catholic people of Irelaud over to 
the protestant faith. 

An OPPOSITION MEMBER.—Who argued so? 

Sir R. H. INGLIS.—That whisper was so audible that he could notavoid 
noticing it. He would, then, tell the hon. member that that argument was 
put forward by one of the ablest writers whom he knew (hear). If it were 
not so. he should have said, that it was the most visionary object, by which 
man was ever deluded. He must say that if he wanted to convert the body 
of the Irish people to his faith, he thought he would have a much better 
chance of succeeding in that object by leaving the priests in their present po- 
sition, than by making them all Wisemans, Bossuets. and Bellarmines. What 
was the fact! In the last newspaper which he had read it would be found 
that Mr. ©’Connell had stated that the grant ought to have been £70,000; 
and he apprehended, therefore, that if her Majesty’s government thought to 
ee oe Mr. O'Connell by bringing in their present measure they would 
ye disappointed, and iail in the object as decidedly as in every other attempt 
that had been made to conciliate him (cheers). On the 21st of September, 
1831, Mr. O'Connell stated in the house, with respect to the grant, that ke 
owned he did not feel flattered. _Lreland did not feel flattered with the im- 
portance which the hon. gentleman (now uo longer in the house) attached 
to it. In amount, said he, it was nothing; and if they withheld it altogether, 
about which he was perfectly indifferent, it would be found that the Catho- 
lic priests in Ireland would be as fully provided for as at this moment 
{hear}. Why, that was the very doctrine of the Prime Minister of this 
country at the present day [hear, and cheers from the opposition members ]. 
The right honourable gentleman, when he urged upon the house not to 
decrease the grant on account of the inconvenieuce and evils such a step 
would produce, said, * Don’t ony you would get rid of the institution. 
It would be supported as well by the people of Ireland then asit is now. 
If your objectis to do away with Maynooth do not consider that that object 
will be effected by the discontinuance of your parliamentary grant.’ [hear, 
hear. : 

He (Sir R. Inglis) hoped that he bad not altogether failed in erring that 
if the proposed measure were to be detended, it was not to be defended on 
the ground of any compact expressed or =. poy by act of parliament, or by 
unbroken custom. Its defence, if it could be defended, must rest, as he 
apprehended, on the question of expediency. And although he was not 
fond of that word, yet tried, as he thought it should be, by considerations 
of principles as distinct from law or custom, he could not but think that 
even on the ground of expediency the measure of her Majesty’s ministers 
would fail as signally as itdeserved. (a loud cry of ‘hear,hear,’ from Col. 
Sibthorp.) He did not object to the Roman Catholics having as full an op- 
portunity of educating their own ministers as any other body of dissenters ; 
and he asked the right hon. gent. upon what ground he exempted the Roe 
mau Catholics of Ireland from the obligation to maintain their own minis- 
ters in the same manner as our dissenting brethren did in this country ?— 
He believed there was no institution now in existence for the education of 
the ministers of any denomination of Christians, which was maintained by 
the state, except the Romau Catholics And what he desired to know was 
the special ground for*making that exception? In point of fact, by any 
support which incidentally and indirectly the state gave tothe Roman 
Catholic Church, they were creating an antagonist principle to the establish- 
ed Church; exactly in proportion as they multiplied the priests of the 
Church of Rome, educated at the public expense, they were providing foes 
for the nearer, and he hoped dearer institutions of our own land. These 
Catholic priests could not be consistent and conscientious if they did not re- 
gard the Protestant establishment, not merely as a nuisance in the sight of 
man, but as a greatevil in the sigut of God; and therefore not merely sor- 
did considerations should induce them to endeavour to root it out of the 
land, but their duty to their Creator ought to compel them to combine to 
take the same course. Was it, then, consistent with the principles of the 
British government to create a body of men, animated as they were known 
to be by feelings so natural as he had attributed to them? (hear.) But it 
was also said that the Roman Catholics ought to have ashare in the fund 
granted by parliament for the education of the people. Who prevented 
that? They came in under the parliamentary grant, precisely as any other 

versons, either of the Church or of any dissenting body. It was not, there- 
“ with respectto the education of the p that the Roman Catholic 
was entitled to have any pre-eminence; he had already a fair share of the 
public money ; and he (Sir S. Inglis) held that there was nothing in the 
character of the Romish Church or its people to entitle them to any pre-emi- 
nence or distinction. (hear.) The folly of educating, by means of a state 

rovision, a class of men whose views and whose Church were decidedly 
10stile to the State Church, was paralleled, so far as he could see, by no- 
thing but the folly of the Dutch, who sold gunpowder to their own besieg- 
ers. In proportion as we contributed to the multiplication of Roman Catho- 
lic ministers in any part of the kingdom, we were providing for the destruc- 
tion of our own Church. (hear.) He could not consent, then, in the name 
of God, to teach, or pay any other man for teaching, that which he believed 
to be contrary to the word and truth of God. (loud cheers.) No consider- 
ation would induce him to give his consent to any enlargement, he would 
not say of this system of error in particular, but of any other system of 
error. He held himself bound to continue the grant to the College of May- 
nooth exactly as he found it; and he should be as little disposed by princi- 
ple to diminish the amount as by inclination to increase it. Having proved 
that whatever pledge was made at the time of the union had been amply 
fulfilled, he considered himself at perfect liberty to oppose the increased 
grant. He was well aware that one far better able than he was had spoken 
upou the subject, and whose public and — character would entitle his 
opinion to the respectful attention of the house; but he (Sir R. Inglis) could 
not agree with him in a celebrated statement which he made, though not in 
his place in parliament, as te any nation having what might be termed an 
unnatural conscience. 

It was enough for him [Sir R. Inglis] to contend that every one had an 
individual conscience. He fully recognised the right of the government to 
make the proposition which was now before the house; and he not merely 
recognised that, but admitted that they could have no other motive—though 
they were quite mistaken—than that of doing their duty. Atthe same time 
he felt imperatively called upon to repudiate their measure, and to resist its 
farther progress [cheers]. There were circumstances which made him 
even especially anxious to say nothing that would appear disrespectful to 
his rigbt hon. friend at the head of the government ; he could not, however, 
but feel that the greater part of the speech which his right hon. friend ad- 
dressed to them this night was a speech which might have been made at a 
much earlier period of his life (loud cheers from the opposition]. He 
hoped the right hon. baronet would excuse him fur making this observation. 
There was nothing in the facts he had brought forward which would not 








have been as stringent iu its conclusions on any man’s conscience in the 
year 1813, when the righthon gentleman was the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
laud [hear hear}, nothing more at that time than at the pres nt moment 
| [cheers]. And he could not but wish. and he was desirous of saying it in a 
manner as absolutely inoffensive as possible, that the passage he had quoted 
from the right hon. baronet's speech of the 23d of June, 1849, was more 
distinct in respect to the measures which had since proceeded from bhim.— 
If his right hon. friend's sentiments were so just, and so inevitably drawn 
| from the state of our legislation, from the wants of the people, and from the 
duties of the government towards the governed; if these things were so, he 
could not but feel regret that the country and this house bad not been en 
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i the subject by his right hen. friend long ago[cheers}. He 
lightenet at an Eanes of the grant was not only not ght but specifically 
wrong; and he could not help thinking that this house and the country had 
been taken altogether by surprise. Tleretofore, and he was not ashamed to 
avow it, our legislation had been founded upon the Protestant Christianity 
ofthe country. For three centuries that had been the distinctive charac- 
teristic and the very essence of the constitution (hear, hear). Little, by lit- 
tle, however, they had seen that mark of our Protestant constitution disap- 

ing. ‘The ‘ meteor flag,’ to which so many of them had looked with such 

‘ond and reverent attection, had been shattered and torn ; but the Protestant 
character was still at the masthead, and so long as a single shred of the 
old flag should remain, he (Sir R. Inglis) for one would endeavour to nail it 
to the mast, and would fight as unflinchingly for it, and under it, as when in 
happier days it waved entire and untorn over the length and breadth of this 

atempire. With these feelings, and thanking the house for its patient 
and kind attention, he begged to conclude by giving a distinct negative to 
the proposal of her Majesty’s government in the terms of the motion which 
he had placed in the hands of the hon. gentleman in the chair. 





THE SECOND READING. 

[The preceding speeches were delivered on the first reading of the bill. 
On the second reading, Sir Robert Peel, after several days discussion, closed 
the debate as follows: ] , 

Sir R. PEEL observed, that all the feelings which had been excited in his 
mind during the course of this protracted debate were now merged in the all- 
absorbing hope that the House would not reject this measure. They might 
ve of opinion that it ought to have been proposed by the original friends of 
Catholic Emancipation—they might think that Government ought to forfeit 
their confidence for having proposed it at all; but he implored them, if they 
were determined to reject, or even to punish the men, not on any account to 
reject their measure Could the House believe that Ministers would have 
incurred the risk of forfeiting the confidence of the great party which they 
possessed, and of losing their own existence as a Government, and even their 
seats as members of that House, if they had not been animated by a sense of 
public duty in proposing this measure to its consideration? He then procee- 
ded to recapitulate the motives of Government in proposing it, the ulterior 
objects which they hoped to accomplish by it, and the effects which it was 
calculated to produce on the mutual relations of Ireland and England. He 
showed that the question of Maynooth had been forced by circumstances upon 
the consideration of Government, and that the Government had determined in 
consequence to increase the grant to that institution in a liberal spirit. For 
the interest of peace, good order, and evon of the Protestant religion iself, he 
believed that it was more important that he should commit the youth of Ire- 
land to men who were contented with the liberality of the State, than to men 
who were disgusted with its institutions, because they were dissatisfied with 
its illiberality. He had been asked by Sir R. Inglis whether he had brought 
forward this measure as a part and parcel of a pre-concerted system to facili- 
tate hereafter the endowment of the Roman Catholic religion as a State es- 
tablishmentin Ireland. To that question he replied by stating that this mea- 
sure was brought forward singly and on its own merits—that it was not part 
of a preconcerted system—that it was not designed to facilitate the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland—and that he had entered into 
no communication with the recognized authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland or elsewhere, either directly or indirectly, upon that sub- 
ject. He believed the Roman Catholic clergy were themselves averse to any 
such endowment, and he was convinced by recent occurrences that the British 
public were also averse to it. ; 

As to Sir R. Inglis’s question, whether at any future time, under circum- 
stances which could not be foreseen at present, he would consent to the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church, he replied that he would not ham- 
per any future Government by a declaration that he believed that there were 
insuperable difficulties in the way ofsuch an arrangement. Sir R. Inglis had 
further asked him whether he did not think that there were oe objec- 
tions to such an endowment? He could not say for the sake of temporary 
popularity that there was any decided 1eligious objection to it. He could not 
conceive it to be an offence in the eye of God to contribute to the support of a 
religion from whose tenets he differed. He did not see how Sir Robert Inglis 
could get over the arrangements which existed in our colonies for the support 
of a religion different from our own, and especially in Canada and the island 
of Malta. He thought that the religious principle for which Sir R. Inglis 
contended was a dangerous one to estahlish even with regard to the Estab- 
lished Church of this country ; for he should like to know how he would apply 
it to the payment of church.rates by Dissenters, and to his own favourite 
scheme for church extension. He then proceeded to state that he believed 
this particular measure to be just to the Roman Catholic population of Ire- 
land, and to’violate no principle of the Protestant religion. As to its effect, 
he hoped that from the willing acquiescence in the vote now proposed, it would 
produce a kindly feelingin Ireland. It had been received with a grateful spirit 
in that country ; indeed, he hardly expected in his most sanguine expectation 
that it would produce the effect which it had already accomplished. Every 
feeling in his bosom was on this occasion subordinate to his one great wish that 
this measure should not be rejected. He believed that it could not be with- 
drawn at present without wounding the feeling of every Roman Catholic in 
Ireland. He would not now defend it on the ground of compact—he would 
rather defend it #s being in itself a wise, just, and amicable measure — 

I say, without hesitation, you must break up that formidable confederacy 
which exists in that country against the British connexion, And I believe it 
is essential you should break it up, in order that you may carry on the work 
of good government in Ireland [cheers] and that you may strengthen the 
connexioa between the two countries, and maintain, unimpaired, the pow- 
er and dignity of the United Kingdom, [renewed —— On the horizon 
of the west there is acloud [hear, hear, ]—a cloud small but threatening fa- 
ture darkness [ hear, nent While we were most anxious for an adjust- 
ment of the impending differences—while we would leave nothing undone 
to effect an amicable settlement [of the Oregon question }—yet | did feel it 
to be part of my duty—of the duty of the first minstster of the Crown—to 
state that, if our rights were invaded, we were determined and prepared to 
maiatain them.[loud cheers] I aver that when | was called upon to make 
that declaration, L did recollect with satisfaction and consolation, that the 
day before I had sent a messsge of peace to Ireland. [loud cheers] The 
Hon. gentleman, member for Canterbury, thought it notimpossible that the 
time would come when this country would be compelled tosummon all her 
energies for action. I heard that speech with great satisfaction a) 
Now may God avert so great an evilas war [loud cheers. ] May God forbi 
that this time of general peace should be soawfully disturbed. [hear, hear]! 
But if it is to be so, if war is to come, Idoubt much, considering what is 
now before nie [alluding to the opposition to ministers on this question] 
whether the vindication of our honour and our interests will not be confid- 
ed to other hands. [hear, hear, hear.] But to whomsoever they may be com- 
mitted, I shall take my place beside them, encouraging them by any sup- 
port [ can give an honourable cause. [loud cheers.] And if that calamity 
should befall us, itis my earnest hope that when it shall occur, it shall find 
the people of this empire united in loyalty to the throne, and in deter- 
mination to support the common interests [tremendons cheering. That 
Ireland shall stand ranked with us. .. And the energies of an united 
people will ensure a glorious triumph in a just cause. The premier re- 
sumed his seat about three o’clock in the morning, amid thunders of ap- 
plause which lasted several minutes. } 


—@—_—- 
Foreign Office, April 17.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr 
Armstrong, as Consul at Liverpool for the United States of America. 
Downing street, April 18.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint John 
C Millward, Esq, to be Assistant Civil Architect for the Island of Mauritius. 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Office of Ordnance, April 9.—Ry] Artillery. Capt and Byt-Mjr R Hard- 
ange to be Lt-Col, v Durntord, ret on full pay; 2nd Capt J Gore to be Capt, 
Vv Hardiuge ; Ist Lt W T Crawford to be 2nd Capt, v Gore; 2nd Lt G Rot- 
ton to be Ist Lt, v Crawford: 2nd Capt N T Lake to be Capt, v Weller, ret 
on fall pay; Ist Lt PH Munday to be 2nd Capt, v Lake; 2ud Lt F W 
Hastings to be Ist Lt. v Munday ; 2nd Capt P Benn to be Capt, v Gossett, 
ret on full pay; Ist LtG E Turner to be 2nd Capt, v Benn; 2nd Lt HA 
Smyth to he 1st Lt, v Turner. 

War-Ofice, April 11.—1st Drag Grds. 


; t Lt Sir R Gething, Bart, fm 20th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Hollis, who exch.—Ist Ft. 


J P Williams Gent, to be Ens, 


exch.—79th. Capt J Galland, fm Ryl Malta Fencible Regt, to be Capt, v 
M’Cleverty, dec; Lt R D Clephane to be Capt, by pur, v Galland, whu ret; 
Ens J A G Campbell to be Lt, by pur, v Clephane ; J 8 Chambers, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Campbell,—9 1st. 
pur, v Harding, who res.— Ry! Canadian Rifle Regt. Qr-mr J Baxter, fm 
68th Ft, to be Qr-mr, v Doherty, who exch. 
Brevet.—To be Mjrsin the Army, in the East Indies—Capt R Henderson, 
Madras Engineers: Capt J Tait, 6th Bombay N Infantry. 
Unattached —To be Capts without pur—LtJ T Bayly, fm 94th Ft; LtA 
Watson, fin Ceylon Ritle Regt. 
War Office, April 18.—1st Dragoon Guards—F Pelany, Gent, to be Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, v J Mellows, who retires upon half-pay. 2d Dragoons— 
Lt W C Grant to be Capt, by pur, v Craven, who retires; Cort Sir G F 
Hampson, Bart, to be Lt, by pur, v Grant; H D W Lyon, Gent, to be Eus, 
by pur, v Sir G Hampson. 6th Ft—Lt the Hon G C Chichester, from the 
5th Ft, to be Lt, v Lucas, promoted. 10th Ft—C Barlow, Gent, to be Ens, 
without pur, vy Angela, who resi 16th Ft—Maj H M’Manus to be Lt 
Col, by pur, v Campbell, who retires; Capt R Luxmore to be Maj, by pur, 
vy M’Manus; Lt G H Wallace to be Capt, by pur, y Luxmore; Ens E Flood 
to be Lt, by pur, v Wallace; J T James, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Flood. 
19th Foot—H Braddell, gent, to the Ensign, by purchase, vice Warden, 
promoted. 23d Foot—Lt j D C Smyth to be Capt, by pur, v Markham, 
who ret; Ens A G Brine to be Lt by pur, v Smyth; C Clapcott, Gent, to be 
Ens by pur, v Brine. 39th Foot—Cap W Munro, from the 86th Foot, to be 
Cap, v Anderson, who ex. 63d Foot—Ens G Woodyatt to be Lt, by pur, v 
Macanly, whose promotion, by pur has been cancelled. 81st Foot—LtF 
Hyde, trom halt-pay of the 4th foot, to be Lt, vy. Powell, promoted, Ens W 
B Browne to be Lt, by pur, vy Hyde, who ret; HJ Liddell, gent, to be Ens 
by pur v Browne. 86th Foot—Cap A C Anderson, trom the 39th Foot, to 
be Cap, v Munro, who exchanges. 
87th Foot—Brvt Lieut Col H A Magenis to be Lieut Col, without pur, v 
Streatfield, who ret upon full pay; Brvt Mj T O’Brien to be Mj, v Magenis; 
Lieut R S$ O’Brien to be Cap, v O’Brien; Second Lieut A Dewar to be First 





Lieut, vy O’Brien; E T King, Gent, to be Second Lieut, y Dewar. 89th 
foot—H. N Kippen, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Collingwood, who ret. 90th 


Foot—Serjt Mj 8 Williams to be Quartermaster, vy W Newland, who retires 
upon half pay. 9ist Foot—D E Manners, Gent, to be Ensign, by pur, v 
Howard, pro. 2d East India Regt—J Robertson, Gent, to be Ens, without 
pur, v Nott, whose appointment has been cancelled. Ceylon Rifle Regt— 
Lieut A Grierson, from half pay 46th Foot, to be First Lieut, v W J Kirk, 
who exch; Second Lieut H Biid to be First Lieut, by pur, vy Grierson, who 
ret; J Henderson, Gent, to be Second Lieut, by pur, v Bird. 





MARRIED.—At Fvergreen Lawn, Flushing, on the 5th instant, by Friends ceremony, 
betore Judge Lawrence. James B. Elliman ot New York, to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
ot William Smart of the former place. 

DIED.—In this City, on Friday the 2nd inst., of consumption, Anne, fourth daughter of 
Edward Cronyn, Esquire, of Thomastown, County Kilkenny, lreland. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days’, 109 1-2 a 109 3-4. 
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By the Hibernia Steamer, London papers to the 19th ult., have reached 
this country. 
The Bill for making an additional grant to the Catholic College of May- 
nooth passed to a second reading on the morning of the 19th, after an ardent 
debate of several days duration. The majority obtained by the cabinet was 
larger than was generally anticipated, and leads us to believe that the mea 
sure will ultimately be adopted by both Houses of Parliament. The Bill, 
however, was still fiercely resisted from all quarters; the tables ot the 
House of Commons were covered with petitious against it. Many of the 
Dissenters were in the field making strenuous exertions to stop this inroad 
upon the Protestant system, and resist, as it is termed, the influence of the 
Pope and the return of popery to England. 
parties for a long series of years. 





No question has so split up 
Half the Conservative votes of the House 
have voted against a Conservative cabinet; and half the Whig opposition, 
have yoted with their tory opponents who turned them out of office three 
years ago We have spokenof the merits of this question in a separate arti- 
y 5 E 4 ; P 

cle, and it is only necessary to advert to the remarkable feature in the case 
namely, that Sir Robert derived considerable assistance in obtaining his 
majority from the Oregon Question. The extracts we have made from his 
second great speech on the morning of the 19th, will sufficiently show this. 
The vote was fivally taken, when there appeared for the second reading, 
323; againstit, 176; majority 147. 

The Railroad mania is raging with great fury, giving rise to thousands of 
gambling speculations. Fears are beginning to be entertained by the reflect- 
ing portion of the people that this frenzy may bye-and-bye produce reac- 
tion, and bring abouta recurrence of the disasters produced by the speca- 
lations of 1825-6. The House of Lords, we are glad to see, has taken the 
matter up and given the nation a solemn warning of what may presently 
happen. 

Mr. MacKinon has drawn the attenticn of the House of Commons to the 
subject of interring the dead in large cities, showing that there was not sufli- 
cient room for depositing the corpses which the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation calls for. He was not supported by the Government, but, neverthe- 
less, carried his amended resolutions which was to the following effect:— 
“That interment within the precincts of the metropolis and other large 
cities is injurious to the health of the public aud demands the serious at- 
tention of Parliameat.”’ 

Something, we suppose, will now be done. The Revenue returns to the 
5th of April have been made up and published. The result is very gratify- 
ing. The London Spectator says ;— 

Looking to the comparative accounts for the quarter, we see a decrease 
under three heads,—Customs, 207,941/., due to the working of the tariff af- 
ter the change ; Property-tax, 87,178/.,4a mere fluctuation in the process 
of collection, which is not hastened with auy harsh stringency and Crown- 
lands, 30,000/., which signifies nothing. On the other , there 18 an 
increase on the Excise, the gauge of the popular condition, of 64,796/. ; 
Stamps, 103,450/.; Taxes, 1,260/.,; Post-oflice, still working up, 4,0001. ; 
Miscellaneous, (a run of luck,) 273,724/. The comparison for the year is still 
more satisfactory : under all the significant heads there is an increase,—in the 
Customs, the large one of 718,602/., ; Excise, 344,784/. ; Stamps, 242,809/. ; 
Texas, 25,275 J; Post-office, 57,0007. How much was made of that single 
decrease of 8,000/., which occurred in the Post-oflice revenue once! On the 
year the decrease is also under three heads that signify nothing,—Property- 
tax, 252,439/. ; Crown-lands, 22,500/. ; Miscellaneous, 67,1237. The net in- 
crease on the quarter is 572,165. ;on the year, 1,410,726. 

The Queen will certainly go to Ireland; and the 6th of July is the day 
fixed for her Majesty’s departure. Mr. O’Connel. who now talks of falling 
into line with the cabinet, and has already shouted “hurrah for Peel and 
Repeal” is preparing to make his countrymen receive the royal visiter with 
every demonstration of loyalty and affection. To avoid anything like par- 
ty feeling, a committee of twelve has been formed in Dublin to receive her 
Majesty ; six of them are chosen from the ranks of the repealers and six 
from the conservatives. 

We are sorry to find that the state of things in Switzerland, to which we 
have adverted on former occasions, has at last led to a serious conflict, at- 
tended with great loss of human life. At the close of iast month, the terri- 






time to witness the dispersion of the first. They endeavoured to retreat, 


place of destination, when they were assailed by a murderous fire of artil- 
lery, and compelled to retreat with the loss of their leaders, who had 
thrown themselves into the hottest of the fight. 

This last effected a retreat in tolerable order, but the survivors of the 
two first, who had fled into the mountains and woods, will, with difficulty, 
escape the fate of their comrades. The number of insurgents killed is es 
timated at from three to four hundred, and prisoners upwards of a thousand 

It is worthy of remark that there were no less than six editors of radical 
newspapers engaged on the part of the insurgents, and they are all killed or 
made prisoners. The following is a list of them. 


M. Steiger, former editor of the Edigenosse, (Confederate), severely woun- 
ded, prisoner. 

M. Edward Steiger, present editor of the same paper, killed. 

M. Weingard, editor of the Feuilles de Lac, (Leaves of the Lake) killed. 
M. Sternog, editor of L’ Ami de la Constitution, (the friend of the Consti- 
tution,) prisoner. 

Staempfle, editor ofthe Gazette de Berne, killed. 

M. Julius Zschokke, editor of the Weekly paper of Bale in the Country, 
prisoner. 

M. N . editor of the Cor de poste, '(Post-Horn,) prisoner. 

It is also deserving notice, as showing that these bitter dissenosins pre- 
vail among all classes in Switzerland, that among the free corps were enlis- 
ted many rich individuals from the protestant Cantons, whose bodies when 
rifled on the field afforded ample spoils to the victors. 

After these events had occurred the Diet reassembled, and agreed om 
taking coercive measures to disperse the Free Corps. The question of an 
amnesty to those made prisoners in these disastrous conflicts, was decided by 
recommending the Canton of Lucerne to grant one. The Catholic Counties 
opposed all intervention on the part of the Diet. 


GRANT TO THE COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH. 


As this subject is one of the deepest solicitude, and threatens or did threat~ 
ten to overthrow the Peel cabinet, we give to it aseparate consideration. 

The Maynooth College, in Ireland, is an institution for educating persons 
for the Catholic priesthood. It has, for a long series of years, received Par- 
liamentary grants for its support, much to the annoyance of the ultra Pro- 
testant party in both countries. Latterly, the annual grant has been £9000, 
but the College has not been famed for sending forth any remarkable num- 
ber of men distinguished for piety and learning ; ou the contrary, it has been 
averred that the students of Maynooth were persons of deficient education, 


of the Catholics. 


Being desirous of improving this institution, and at the same time of offer- 
ing the olive branch to the Catholics, Sir Robert Peel, determined that the 
convention of Maynooth should form one of his series of measures for the pa- 
cification of Ireland. He accordingly, on the 3d of April, brought ina Bill 
for this purpose, which he supported by a powerful speech ; and after much 
opposition he succeeded in carrying the first readinggby a vote of 217 to 114. 
On that eccasion, the chief opposition proceeded from Sir Robert Inglis, 
the member for Oxford University, and the recognized champion of Pro- 
testantism in the Commons House of Parliament. The speeches of these 
tw@Mlistinguished men embrace the arguments on both sides, and we May 


bert Peel, as it contains much historical information bearing on the subject. 
The relief proposed by the Premier to be granted to this College is on @ 
munificent scale. He proposes that the annual grant shall be increased from 
£9000 per annum to £26,300; he also proposes that £30,000 sball be ex- 
pended in buildings and other necessary outlays for carrying his scheme in- 
to effect, and that the buildings shall hereafter be kept in repair by the Board 
of Works, or in other words, at the expense of the nation. Such propositions 
could not fail to awaken the fears of the “ no popery”’ party throughout the 
three Kingdoms—and we accordingly find that a formidable opposition is 
organized, and that every effort will be made to defeat the Bill in the House 
of Lords, should it ultimately pass the Commons, which now seems highly 
probably. 
The arguments used by Sir Robert Peel and the supporters of the mea- 
sure are good and not to be refuted; but then our fears and prejudices 
come up and do away with their reasonings. What, it is asked, are you 
aboutto re-establish popery and all its horrors? Do youjforget the murder of 
30,000 Protestants? Do you forget the fires of Smithfield in the reign of 
Queen Mary? Do you intend to squander the wealth of the nation to sup- 
porta religion that is idolatrous? id the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test acts add to the security of Protestantism? Did the act of Emanci- 
pation in 1829 appease the Catholics, allay theirclamours, improve their 
loyalty, or add to the safety and integrity of the empire? Such questions 
are perfectly natural ; and when asked, they make a deep impression on the 
public mind, for they carry with them a host of fears and recollections that 
cannot be disregarded or forgotten. It is this that complicates the case and 
renders the course pursued by the cabinet so difficult and dangerous. 
But these questions are answered by Sir Robert Pee! in the speech be- 
fore adverted to. He says that grants of money have often been made by 
Parliament for Catholic purposes. The original grant to Maynooth was 
made during the last century by the Irish Parliament, which consisted en- 
tirely of Protestants. After the Union of England and Ireland in 1800, the 
grant was perpetuated by the united Parliament, which then also, consisted 
exclusively of Protestants—no Catholic being allowed to sit there since the 
great epoch of the revolution of 1688 till the passing of the emancipation 
act in 1829. Why then, he asks, should a Parliament composed of both 
Protestants and Catholics decline to do that which has been done by twe 
Parliaments. exclusively Protestant? The origin of the sin he continues, 
if it be one, is not with me but with those who have gone before me ; 
Again, he says that five eighths of the people of Ireland are Catholics ; these 
will be educated—at all events controlled, by their Priests. This there is no 
resisting. ‘In spite of all you can do or say, these are his words—a large 
portion of our fellow subjects will be so educated and controlled; it is es- 
sential then that the character of these Priests should be improved—that 
they should be better educated, and thereby become less bigoted and suy 


perstitiousand more liberal and enlightened.” The institution at Maynooth, 





tory ofthe Catholic Canton of Lucerne, where the Jesuits are permitted to 
reside, was invaded by refugees from that Canton and volunteers from other | 
Cantons. They formed themselves into two columns, one of which, the 


most numerous, marched upon the capital, and alter a most harassing march | 





by pur, v Hancock, who ret.—11th. T Marshall, Gent, to be Assist-Surg.— 
MN th. LtOP Bourke to be Capt, without purchase, vy Lockhart, dec; Ens 
I A Macan to be Lt, without pur, v Bourke; F D Wyatt, Gent, to be Ens, v 
Macan.—20ih. Lt R Hollis, fm Ist Drag Grds, tobe Lt v Sir R Gethin, | 


iy who eX h —23rd. Lt Gen Sir H 8S Keating, KCB, fm 54th Ft, to be | 
a v Sir C Wale, KCB, dec.—4 1st. Gent Cadet F Clarke, fm Ryl Miy| 
oll, to be Ens, by pur, vy Cooke, who ret.—54th. Mjr-Gen U Lend 


Downes KCB, to be Col, v Sir HS Keating. app to 33rd Regt.—(4th. | 
ro M J Western to be Mjr, by pur, v Hon G A Browne, who ret; Lt W | 
' Littleton to be Capt, by pur, vy Western Eps W Stephens to be Lt, by | 
par Vv Littleton: ES K Trevor, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Stephens.—68th. 
T-mr D Doherty, fm Ryl Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Qr-mr, vy Baxter, who | 


of fourteen hours, under continual skirmishing, reached its walls, and | 


it is supposed, had they then immediately attacked the town, it would have | 


fallen into their power. The fatigue of the men, and perhaps motives of ha- | 
t ‘ - | 


manity, induced them to delay it until the following morning; on the dawn | 
of which they were, however, attacked themselves by six thousund men 
from the Catholic Cantons of Uri and Unterwald, and after a most desperate | 
resistance of two hour’s duration, completely routed with th 
artillery. ; 


e loss of all their 


\ sccond column, about one 


] 


thousand strong, and who had passed the 
night in the villages around Lucerne, only arrived on the field of battle in \ 


it seems, is too impoverished to do this; the paltry grant from Parliament 
of £9000 a year is an insufficient sum to support a body of 450 stadents, 
who are generally poor. The buildings have fallen into decay, and the col, 
lege has not wherewith torepair them ; and the professors are starving on sala- 
ries of £150 a year. Men of high character and attainmeuts cannot be secur- 
ed for such a meagre compensation. The whole establishment, in short, is in 
a state of penury and wretchedness; can it then be wondered at that mur- 
muring and scowling discontent reigns within its dilapidated walls? Ought 
we to be surprised if young and ardent minds, stimulated by the fears og 
want, by religious animosity, and acted upon by a seditious press and the 
harangues of traitorous orators. should imbibe a revolutionary poison? Can 

it be expected that the starving professors and pupils of Maynooth, can 

look across the channel and behold the well endowed universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; endowed, be it remembered, with spoils wrested from 
the Catholics of yore—and not feel the sting of envy and hate? Can loyalty 


227 


were attacked by two incorporated battalions of the Lucernese and by the 
Ens KH Hower to be Lt, without | C°8try people, and lostall their artillery and baggage. 

_A third detachment which was marching on the Capital in a different 
direction, in order to divide the attention of the enemy and keep the Lu- 
cerne troops out of the Capital, had reached within half a league of their 


disorganizers, and imbued with the low prejudices and superstitions» 


therefore given them insertion in this day’s impression. They must be read ** 
by those desirous of understanding the question, especially that of Sir Rod 3 2 
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and love of England be cast from such acrucible? Will the students annu- 
ally coined i such a mint, receive at their departure the impress of their 
sovereign or that of the cap of liberty ? These are the questions put to the 
people of England by their forseeing and sagacious Premier ; let the people 
of England answer them thoughtfully aud wisely. 

A large portion of the people of Ireland are Catholics, and they will con- 
tinue to be so; the Catholic clergy have in all ages exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over their people, and they will continue to do so ; it is desirable 
then that these sacred ministers be men well and properly educated—that 
they be embued with piety and learning which will carry with it the true 
principles of christian charity and benevolence, of peace, content, and pub- 
lic order. 

*.* The National Intelligencer having adverted to the necessity that the 
government at the city of Washington should have a recognized organ for the 
promulgation of its opinions, has drawn from the “Union,” the new paper at 
the seatof government, published by Mr. Ritchie, the following remarks which 
may be regarded as the sentiments of Mr. Polk’s Cabinet. They are highly 
gratifying and satisfactory, and we copy them with pleasure. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has passed in the House of Commons it is certain that no im- 
pediment will be offered by Great Britain to an amicable settlement of the 
Oregon Question by negotiation. 

‘Tue Onecos Necotsatiox.—The National Intelligencer of this morn- 
ing might very well have saved itself the necessity of reading its long homily 
to the Administration and the people. We donot understand that the Ex- 
ecutive ofthe United States have any intention of closing the door to any 
negotiation with Great Britain upon the Oregon question, and, therefore, 
we might suppose that all the iuferences which the National Intelligencer 
draws from the supposed ‘ violent ground that the United States (for in- 
stance) ‘ will not negotiate’ wpon such acourse, leaving us the *‘ alterna- 
lives ot submission or war,’ and all the denunciations which it so gratuitous- 
ly pours forth upon the ‘ shocking absurdity’ and the barbarous doctrine 
the ‘ we ought not to negotiate,’ (which the National Intelligencer attri- 
butes to some ofthe Republicans, ) and that thus we revive ‘ that old umpir- 
age of private rights—the wager of battle’—are entirely misplaced. q 

* We certainly do not understand that the negotiation about Oregon 1s at 
anend; or that our Administration is determined or willing to terminate it: 
or that there is no prospect of amicably adjusting the dispute ; or that it 
must necessarily end in breaking up the peace of the two great countries. 
We see no necessity, therefore, of analysing the triple alternative which 
the National Intelligencer is pleased to make out in its elaborate article of 
near one column and a half. We yet trust that ‘ the case may go forward 
to its peaceful and reasonable decision ;’ and in spite, too, of all the unne- 
cessary menaces of the British Ministers and all the blusterings of the Lon- 
don journals.’ 








THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Col. Gurwood rendered a great service to the country and to military his- 
tory, by collecting aud compiling his Grace’s public Despatches; and any 
other person, or persons, would confer an equal favour on all lovers of bre- 
vity, anti-circumlocation and coming to the point, if he or they would col- 
lect and lay before an admiring world, all the noble Duke's short notes, 
terse answers, and pithy replies to a parcel of people who are constantly 
bothering themselves about him. We could supply a number of choice lit- 
tle bits ourselves to any patriotic collector who may feel disposed to enter 
the field on this service. Ail remember the recent reply to the London re- 
porter, who wrote to the Duke for permission to enter his residence, and 
report to the public the sayings and doings of the Queen and Prince Albert, 

who had gone to pay his Grace a private visit :— 

“ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. 

does not see what Strathfieldsaye House has to do with the public.” 
On another occasion, a person addressed himself to the Duke, sending 


, and 


copies of several letters and papers, all of which were enclosed in a case of 
din. The Duke acknowledged the receipt of them as follows :— ' 
“ The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. , has 


” ‘ 


ived his letters and the tin case. 





By the late arrival we learn that the Morning Post of the 18th ult., con. 
tained two paragraphs, stating that the Duke was taken suddenly ill in the 
House of Lords, and obliged to quit the house leaning 6n the arm of another 
peer. The Duke contradicted these reports in the following characteristic 
note :— 

Lonpon, April 18, 1845. 11 A.M. 

F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to the editor of 








ahe Morning Post. : 

His attention has just now been drawn to two paragraphs in the Morning 
Post of this morning, respecting himself, which, considering the following 
circumstances, the Duke must consider as neither more nor less than wilfully 
fulse. ; : 

It is true that the Duke of Wellington during the debate got up from his 
place, and gave the assistance of his arm toa noble lord standing on the fioor 
of the house, who, it is well known, has the misfortune of being blind, and 
conducted him towards the door of the house, where he placed him under 
the care of another person. f ; 

The Duke then returned to his place, in which he remained till the house 
adjourned, and even took part in the discussion of the business transacted. 
‘A person called at the Duke’s house last night, at 11 o’clock, not 12, to 
inquire how the Duke was. The answer was, perfectly well, and not that 
he was convalescent. 

The Duke has stated these facts, as the foundation for his request that the 
editor of the Morning Post will be pleased to give a positive contradiction 
to the paragraphs above referred to; and that the editor will be pleased to 

ive directions, that when his name is inserted in his paper in future, care 
Should be taken that it is not made the matter of a falechood. 

The Duke makes this request, in order, first, to relieve the anxiety of 

many, and next to save himself some trouble. 





The London Gazette of the 15 ult., announces the appointment of Francis 
Waring, Esq., Vice Consul at Alicante, in Spain, to the Consultate of Nor- 
folk, U. S., in room of William Gray, Esq., who retires at his owu request, 
on the regulated allowance. Mr. Gray has filled the office of Consul with 
great honour to himself for nearly thirty years, having received the appoint- 
ment immediately after the war of 1812. Mr. Gray was previously in the 
service of the government and resided at Bermuda, and on all occasions 
proved himself an able, faithful, and zealous servant of the Crown. 

As 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting last Monday was well attended, the Hon. L. Bradish pre- 
siding. A penguin from the Ichaboe gnano, anew variety of Corn, and 
many other interesting objects, were exhibited or presented to the Associa- 
thon 

The Executive Committee announced the names of some forty new mem- 
bers, and proposed Lieut. Col. Rem, C. B., Governor of Bermuda, as an 
honorary member, which was unanimously adopted. 

The principal attraction of the evening was an elaborate and interesting 
history of rain storms, by Professor Loomis, of the University, the honorary 
consulting officer in Meteorology of the Association. Professor Loomis 
pointed out the means of conducting proper observations for the attainment 
of a knowledge of the laws of rain storms, and called for the influence of 
the Association in procuring a change in the reports made by the Academies 
of the State, so as to make them of more practical utility. His valuable sug- 
gestions were improved upon by Mr. Green, who proposed a resolution, 
that a committee be formed to correspond with the Regents of the Universi- 
ty of the State on the subject. 

Mr. Stevens, of Buffalo, gave an interesting account of the influence of 
disease on the character of the flesh of animals; his manner was very hap- 
py and hnmourous; he stated that most of the cattle driven to this market 
from the Western States were affected with tumours of the liver, and urged 
the necessity of procuring sanatory regulations from the City Fathers. 

A lively discussion took place on the subject of forwarding vegetables by. 
Electricity, originating in an exhibition by Mr. Pell of a collection of plants 
so raised. Mr. 8. G, Jones narrated seyeral failures—the subject was refer- 

red to acommittee for a full report. 


A liberal premium for a series of researches on the disease of the potatoe 
under the conditions imposed by the Executive Committee, was urgad by 
Dr. Gardner, and unanimously adopted. 

The day of meeting of the Association was changed to the Ist Wednes- 
day in each month. 

Mr. Daniel Oakey, whose death we announced last week, was born in 
Derbyshire in England. He arrived in this country as early as 1798, and 
was a merchant in the city of New York for the space of forty-six years. 
He married an American lady, who survives him, aud has also left behind 
him several children. He possessed, in an eminent degree, the sterling quali- 
ties of an Englishman, and honourably sustained, during his long, active, 
and prosperous life—the true character of a British merehant. For some 
time he had been in a declining state of health, when a paralytic shock fol- 
lowed by an attack of apoplexy, terminated his life on the 26th ult. He had 
nevertheless reached the age of 74. 





We have received the following communication, and with much pleasure 
lay itbeforeour readers. 
MILITARY TURN-OUT—HOSPITALITY OF THE BRITISH CONSUL. 

The ‘ Scottish Guard,’ one of the strongest and most respectable of the 
numerous Volunteer Military organizations which have of late years sprung 
up in this city, made its first public parade this season—a few days since, 
The Company dressed in the magnificent and picturesque uniform of the 
Regiments of * Her Britannic Majesty’s’ Highlanders, made a very imposing 
and agreeable display. They marched from Mercer Hall, their quarters in 
Mercer street, down to the residence of Mr. Barclay, British Consul, in front 
of which they halted and gave a military salute. Mr. Barclay then invited 
the company to accept the hospitalities of his house, and they accordingly 
entered, and were received with all that characteristic warmth and genuine 
good feeling which distinguishes our popular Consul. A superb collation 
was served, and after Capt. A. C. Castle, on the part of his command, ex- 
pressed the high gratification with which the company had received the kind 
and flattering attentions of Mr. Barclay, the Consul replied in Lg a 
terms, complimenting the company on their fine appearance, and in allusion 
to their name and uniform, made some most eloquent and forcible remarks 
en the indispensability of patriotic feelings and sentimeuts to the character 
of a good citizen. No man who did not ardently love his native country, 
could be a loyal and trustworthy citizen of another. The company then 
took their leave of Mr. Barclay and his amiable and lovely family, highly 
impressed with a sense of the honour which they had received at the hands 
of their courteous and gentlemanly host. We understand that this _—— 
corps will again parade in the early part of June, in that fine Brigade com- 
mauded by Gen. Morris. Also upon the next gala day of the Cricket Club, 
by invitation, on which occasion, with Capt. Charles’ troop of Hassars, they 
will have a field day. It will be, no doubt, a very gratifying sights. 





‘Mr. Heyry Pautxrrps’ Coycert.—This accomplished vocalist gave his 
farewell concert at Niblo’s Saloon on Tuesday evening last, which was attend- 
ed by acrowded and fashionable audience. Mr. Phillips sung several new 
manuscript songs, some of whichwere written during histour in the Southern 
states. We understand that he will shortly return to Europe, previously to 
which, however, we hope he will afford the public another opportunity of 
hearing some of the choice aud favourite songs in which he has afforded so 
munch satisfaction We are gratified to announce that he will pay a visit to 
Canada before his departure, where thousands will greet him as one of 
Euglands bestsingers. His amiable deportment and high respectability of 
character secures him a proper reception in every circle. 





Granp ZootoaicaL Exuiition.—Ogden, Weeks, and Co. have opened 
This is the larg- 
est collection of Zoological curiosities in the count: y,and containing the finest 


their celebrated Menagerie at the head of Lufayette Place. 
and rarest specimens from every part of the Globe. There are no less than 
THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—The critic’s task at this Theatre, has been for some 
weeks past, merely a nominal one. ‘The continued succession of pieces 


four elephants. 


which have already received the stamp of public approbation, played to 
gratified and crowded auditories, need no additional zest ?from the notices 
of the press, and call forth no new features to exercise our critical acu- 
men. We sincerely rejoice at this change that has come over the fortunes 
of “Old Drury.” and with the same feelings of sincerity, caution the manage- 
ment, to bear their “‘ honours meekly,” and wise/y. They have evidently 
reached “ the flood that leads to fortune,”—they must fol/ ow the tide of 
public opinion; energy and activity must continue to characterize all their 
movements, or their star will again be in the wane, perhaps, never to rise 
again. The contemplated new theatre by Hamblin, in Broadway, will be 
aformidable competitor to the Park; and nothing but the most skilful man- 
agement on its part, can make head-way against such opposition. That the 
prestige of long association is decidedly in favour of Mr. Simpson and his 
theatre, is undeniable ; but, it is also equally true, that without entertain- 
ments of the highest character are constantly presented at the Park, all this 
favourable disposition on the part of the public is comparatively ineffective, 
to sustain the interests of the Theatre. 


We look forward with some anxiety, to the result of Mr. Simpson’s visit 
to Europe. We trust that he will not return without a sufficient amount of 
first-rate novelty, to compete successfully with all counter attractions. Both 
the quality and quantity of this novelty should be borne in mind by the 
Manager, for it ie only by having materiel sufficient to follow up one suc- 
cess by others equally powerful, that the Park can maintain its position. 

The engagement of the — troupe, is to be extended through the com- 
ing week. Indeed the una vated interest of the public in the Bohemian 
Girl, warrants the management in making this arrangement This fascinat- 
ing Opera is now playe with a precision of execution, and a perfectness of 
stage arrangements, that is worthy of all commendation. The Ballet, with 
the graceful dancing of Miss J. Turnbull, and the finished style of Martin, 
with the efficient co-operation of the Corps de Ballet, is alone a sufficient 
attraction to the mere lover of spectacle; but aided as it is, by the talented 
vocalists engaged, it forms perhaps the most perfect English Opera ever pres 
sented in America. Itis no mean compliment to the skill and taste of Mr. 
Barry, in getting up this Opera, that he has been solicited by the fastidious 
élite of Boston, to superintend its production in that city, in precisely the 
style he has presented it on the Park boards. 


CuarnamM Tueatre.—This — Theatre, for the eastern section of the 
oity, is really assuming quite a legitimate character, both as regards perfor- 
mances and audiences. Messrs. Duverna and Debar have, very wisely, in- 
creased the rate of admission to the first tier of boxes, and the consequence 
is, a complete change for comfort and convenience to the audience. _ Fami- 
lies of respectability can now attend, with a certainty of meeting with per- 
fect order, and an entire absence of annoyance. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wallack have been playing during the week, to crowded 
audiences, aided by Debar, and the talented and sprightly Mrs. Booth, who 
will prove a valuable acquisition to this Theatre. We understand that the 
management have several most attractive novelties im preparation, peculi- 
arly adapted to the tastes of play-goers in that section of the city—and 
everything indicates a prosperous sammer campaign. 

Bowery AmpnrtHEATRE.—The Bowery Amphitheatre has been convert- 
ed by Tryon into a regular theatre, with a respectable company, in point 
of talent and every convenience, for producing with effect, Dramatic enter- 
tainments. William Chapman, an old favourite Comedian ; A. Phillips, a 
sterling actor of the old school; young Clarke, and Mrs. Phillips, late of the 
Bowery, are among the company. 

Caste Garpen.—This favourite summer resort has added to its attrac- 
tions, the pick of the Italian troupe—Pico, Sanquirico, Valtollina, and his 
accomplished lady, and Antognini—w ith a perfecto re hestra. With such an 
array of talent, and the attraction ol large and commodious saloons for the 
performances, we do not doubt the success of the experiment. 


THE COMEDY OF FASHION, 





We offer no apology for inserting the following extract of a letter we 
have received from Philadelphia, detailing t) € very generous conduct of the 
Management of the Walnut street Theatre, to the authoress of “ Fashion,” 
and the warmth and enthusiasin of the Philalelphians, on the occasion of 
Mrs. Mowatt's visit. 
and we trust this is but the prelade to other similar oyatious to authors who 


Itis such triumphs as these that are due to genius. 





may be foremost in establishing and supplying a strictly American Dramatic 
literature. 

“ Fashion drew to the Theatre crowds of people of a class that had not 
been there in years, and the management, to show their appreciation of the 
comedy, invited Mrs. Mowatt to visit Philadelphia as their guest, and re- 
ceived her in most regal style, in splendid apartments at the aew American 
House, it haan, be carriage for her special use during the whole visit. On 
the night of her benefit, play bills printed on satin in letters of gold were 
presented to Mrs. Mowatt, and the performers seemed to outrival all 
previous efforts. 

“ At the conomsion, in consequence of the repeated plaudits of the audi- 
ence and ca!ls for the authoress, Mrs. Mowatt rose from her seat and bowed 
to them several times. The loud calls still continuing, Mr. Blake, the pop- 
ular manager, and who had made so decided a hit in tis delineation of the 
old farmer from Cattaraugus, stepped forward, and in a handsome speech, 
thanked them in the name of the authoress for their favourable reception 
which he hailed as the assurance that the time was near at hand, when the 
American people would possess an American Dramatic Literature of their 
own. That, encouraged by their kind reception, Mrs. Mowatt would en. 
deavou, torender the next Comedy upon which she was now engaged more 
worthy of their approbation, and the curtain then fell, amid the most tu 
multuous uproar. This was on the 13th night of the performance of 
Fashion.” 





ARK THEATRE.—Last week of the engagement of Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Frazer, and 
Mr. Seguin.—Monday 37th time of the new 4 of the BOHEMIAN GIRL.—The 
principal characters by Mr. Seguin, Mr. Frazer, Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Knight, Mr. Andrews, 
= Pearson, and principal dancers, Monsicur Martin, Miss Julia Turnbull, and Miss St. 
Clair. 
Mr. Anderson is engaged and will appear in a few days. 


OHN W. 8. HOWS, Professor of Elocution, in Columbia College, has removed his Class 
room, tor the accommodation of private Pupils, to his residence 476} Broome street, 
between Green and Wooster. myl10 Im. 





HE BQLHM FLUTE,—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute and Guitar, would 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale one of the above celebrated- 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now in use at the Pa 
ris and Loudon Royal Academies. To beseen at PHILIP ERNST’S Music Saloon, 395 
Broadway, near Walker street. my 10 6t. 
YRISSALL V, STELFOX,—Wheteas, by a decree ot the High Court of Chancery 
in England, bearing date of the 27th day of July, 1844; it was referred to James 
William Farrer, Esquire, one of the Masters of the said Court to enquire whether W il- 
liam Stelfox, in the pleadings named and the appointee for life, under the Indentures and 
Lease and Release of the 7th and 8th days of March 1791, the Indenture of Assignment ot 
the 8th day of March 1791, the Indentures of Lease and Release of the 18th and 19th days 
of April 1800 and the Will and Codicil of James Stelfox, of the respective dates of the 2ist 
day of January, and the 11th day of March, 1817, of the Messnages, Tenements, Lands and 
Hereditaments and premises at Over Whitley, in the county of Chester ; in the pleadings 
of this cause mentioned, is living or dead, and it dead, when he died, and whether he had 
any and what children, and whether such children are living or dead, and if any of such 
children are living, whether they are married, and what are their ages, and if any of such 
children are dead, when they died, and what were their ages at the times of their deaths 
and whether they left any and what issue, and whom they left their Heirs at law, and next 
of kin them surviving, and who are or is the legal personal representatives or representa- 
tive of such deceased children, and whether the issue, if any of the deceased children of 
the said William Stelfox, are living or dead, and if dead when they died, and what were 
their ages at their deaths, and whom they left their next of kin and heirs at Law, whether 
ex parte Paterna, or ex parte Materna, them surviving, and who are or is the legal per- 
sonal representatives or representative of such deceased issue as aforesaid, " 
The said William Stelfox, (who was formerly of High Leigh, in the County of Chester, 


and was last seen in Manchester, in 1832 and is supposed to have left that place for She 
field and afterwards left England for Halifax, Nova Scotia, and who is supposed to be 
dead, and who married Mary Carter, who died on the 8th September, 1831,)and all persons 
claiming in any of the above characters, are on or before the 18th day of June 1845, to 
come in before the said Master, at his Chambers in Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, and make out their claims to the benefit of the said decree, or they willbe 
secommteciiy excluded therefrom. Application to Frederick Le Blanc, Esquire, Halitax 
Nova Scotia, or to, Mr. Robert Swan, 4 Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, Solicitor for 
the plaintiffs. J. W. FARRER 
5th March 1845. my 10 It. 
I ANK COFFEE HOUSE.—Removed from No. 39 Pine street, to No. 15 Nassau st 
one door from the corner of Pine. The proprietor has the pleasure to announce 
his friends and patrons that his arrangements are now completed fo 
ness of the old Ranke Coffee House, athis new establishment 
be open to morrow morning, (Thursday May 8th.) 
superior accommodations will meet with approval of those gentlemen dining down town 
and begs to assure them that no exertions on his part shall be wanting to merit a continu. 
ance of that patronage heretofore so liberally bestowed, : 
The eating department will be under the entire control of Nicholas Plicethes, long 
known to the customers of the Bank Cotiee House as one of the best of caterers and 
under his management he flatters himself to give universal satisfaction. The bar will be 
furnished with the best of Wines, liquors and segars. The dining room with the best the 
markets afford in their seasons, JAMES FOSSETT, Proprietor. 


” 
to 
2 continuing the busi- 
No. 15 Dass .u street, and will 
He trusts that the improvements and 


my7 3t. 
QEEGON QUESTION.—On Friday next, will be published by W. Taylor No > 
Astor House, in a neat Pamphlet form, “The Ore ¥ ; ‘ef 


; ‘gon Question ; or, a Statement of 
the British claims to the Oregon Territory in opposition tothe pretensions of the Govern 
ment of the United States of America.” By Thomas Falconer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law of 
Lincoln's Inn, Memher of the Royal Geographical Society, &c. ; 


W M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont Masssa- 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street opposite Man- 
hattan Bank. ' ; 


CARD.—BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Miss KEOGH would respectfully inform her friends and the citizens of New York 


that she will remove, on the first of May,to 73 Third Avenue, and wi » ready ceiv 
Pupils on the fourth of May. i By GAS WE Be neaey $e veseive 


Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in all the B 
education ; and every exertion shall he made to deserve 
with which Miss Keogh has been so long honoured. 
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CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectfully 
friends and the public generally, that she has now opened, at her establ 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latest fashi 
Ribbons Flowers, &c. To which she solicits your patronage. 


inform her 

‘ ishment, 264 
ons, consisting of Bonnets 
al 12 tf 


ee ARCHISECTURE Plane for the erection of Villas 
Jountry Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully rep 
, . u } \ J # i L ‘pared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, w “a will also. act es 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences; and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose, 

Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 


Pye 1ARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 


al 26 tf 
Cc?! NTRY RESIDENCE.—To be let, furnished or unfurnished, part ofa Honse, beauti” 
fully situated on the west bank of Rockland Lake, (withinone mile of Rockland Lake 

Landing, on the Hudson,) consisting of a Kitchen and € ellar, Dining-room, Parlour and 
four Bedrooms ; also, Stabling and Grass for one or two Horses if required. 
; Rent - Dollars unfurnished, or 200 Dollars turnished.—References will be given and 
equired, 

N.B. Daily communication with New York, by the Steamer Warren. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTGN, Architect and Civil Engiucer, Rockland Lake 
State of New York. “ ; ai 26 tf , 


, and the laying out of 








FAMILY without children, or two or three single gentlemen ec 
with furnished rooms and board in a private f 
door eastof Broadway. 


; an he accommodated 
amily. Apply at 75 Spring Street, 3d 
su 





— ——___ 

DUCATION,—REV. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st 
4 between University Place and Fifth Avenue. a 
This establishment is uow prepared for the reception of BOARDING and DAY Pupils- 
No expense has been spared to render it a complete, well-arranged schoo! for boys, Ft has 
been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first a: 
chitects in the city, and Mr. fin dart has mach satistaction in presenting to his friends 
the public, an institution, in which every requisite tor the accommodation, conve 
and comfort of his pupils is combined, and such as the experience ol many years h 
gested, he situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been sele 
purpose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc- 

tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country res lence are gained b 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground ’ 
Further information as to terms, course of study,and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N.B. The number of Day Scholars and Day Boarders being limited Vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present twelve vacancies in the Day School, 


ph tare inthe Boarding School ; both departments being entirely distinct from each 
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OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York Aurion, the OLD Countryman. and Cuan- 
BERS’ EpInsurGu Journat No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 
RMS 


The Albion.........00s rT ee ere TTT TTT £1100 
ee ee aint 4 134s eens tees estesen 0150 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 076 do 
(e As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons in 
tending to become subscribers to either of them, are re quested to send their colaes to Mr 
Nimmoas soon as possible. . 
Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 


per annum. 
do 





()ASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor 
fhe subscribers would respecttully notify their former patrons anc 
eral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen's Wearing appare! 
Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing goods ene 
clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city their 
stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assorting nt of ready m 1de 
clothing : dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and over: oats, office frocks. ehirts 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., which will be sold at very reduced prices, , 


DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors- 


House.— 
i the public in gen- 





—— on: Shae Waste: Ba on 84 
_No.9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. eee absep20 
OWLAND’sS MACASSAR OIL,.—A delightfully fragrant 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is th 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmospher 

CautTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in an 

Ben 1 anew enve > n el 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded iy a perk Sine from se 





preparation for the 
preventative of bald- 
only known specific 
» or crowded rooms. 





uful designs, = surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of the pro- 
wietors in red—on the inner side of the label the word Fi ’ lacaes . 
— Lessee tame DAUR Geen aaeatdien aie ree Rowland’s Macassar Oi] are en- 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy | qnid, the 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, fre 
whighly recommended to gentlemen to use 
and white in the most inclement weatber. 
Rowland's Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifvine 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the enms and sweeten. o,. 
Asa security iwaimst counterfeits a small label js attache d toe ve t 
above articles, bear ing the names of the Subscribers who a Row- 
1 ssrs. Ro 


ak ie 65% e the Ag ts for 
lar ° DODGE, cl MMING & CO., New York 
Nexcs OF REMOV AL.-—-8. J. SYLVESTE R has removed the business of his 


Office No. roadway to that now oe j 
bent away fat no ecupied by him, No. 2:2 Wall-street, where he 
continues = transac bee k Exchange and Bullion bus NESS ; suppli s Billson Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United Stats tenn Ane 
New York, January &th, 1845 . ee ame 
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